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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1958 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivesTocK AND FEEp GRAINS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10:15 a. m., in room 
G-53, United States Capitol, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Albert, Jennings, Hill, Hoeven, 
Simpson, and Harvey. 

Also present: Representatives Jones and Quie; Hyde Murray, as- 
sistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order. We 
want to apologize to our visitors for the difficulty in finding this meet- 
ing place, we had the same difficulty you had, but the Congress is run- 
ning at such speed these days that there is simply not a committee 
room available in either the New or the Old House Office Building. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poacr. We are here this morning to discuss the feed grain pro- 
gram. We have before us and I suppose that our visitors also have 
before them the committee print of a proposed program which we 
would like to have you discuss with us. We want to get your ideas 
on the program. 

(Committee print referred to is as follows :) 


[Committee print] 
[H. R. ——, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To establish a program for feed grains 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Feed 
Grains Act of 1958.” 


SUSPENSION OF COMMERCIAL CORN AREA AND CORN ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 2. The provisions of sections 321, 327, 328 and 329 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, shall be inoperative with respect to the 
crop years 1959, 1960 and 1961. 


TITLE I—NATIONAL FEED GRAIN BASE ACRBPAGE ; FARM FEED GRAIN 
BASE ACREAGE: ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS: FARM CONSERVATION 
BASE 





Sec. 101. The designation of part II of subtitle B of title III of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is redesignated as “Part Il—Acreage 
Allotments and Marketing Quotas—Corn and Feed Grains”. 


159 
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SEc. 102. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new section 322 as follows: 


“NATIONAL AND FARM FEED GRAIN BASES ; ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS ; CONSERVATION BASE 


“Sec. 322. (a) For each of the three crop years commencing January 1, 1959, 
the Secretary shall determine the national feed grain acreage allotment which 
shall be the acreage required to keep feed grain production in balance with 
domestic consumption and exports. For 1959 the national feed grain acreage al- 
lotment shall be eighty-one million six hundred thousand acres; for 1960 and 
1961 the national feed grain acreage allotment shall be not less than eighty-one 
million six hundred thousand acres nor more than ninety-one million eight 
hundred thousand acres. The national feed grain acreage allotment shall be an- 
nounced by the Secretary not later than November 1 preceding the year for 
which the allotment is determined. 

“(b) The Secretary through the State and local committees shall apportion the 
national feed grain acreage allotment among farms on the basis of the average 
acreage planted to feed grains and diverted from the production of feed grains 
under agricultural adjustment and conservation programs during the years 1955, 
1956, and 1957, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions in the local 
areas involved. 

“(c) The farm feed grain allotment for any farm for 1959 shall be the allot- 
ment as determined in accordance with the foregoing provisions less the number 
of acres, if any, by which the producers on the farm agree pursuant to the provi- 
sions of title IL] of Public Law to reduce their acreage below their allotment 
as determined by the foregoing provisions. 

“(d) The Secretary through the State and local committees shall apportion 
not to exceed one hundred thousand acres among farms on which feed grains 
have not been produced during any of the years 1955, 1956, and 1957 on the basis 
of tillable acres on the farm, type of soil, topography, taking into consideration 
the acreage devoted to feed grain production on adjacent farms during the years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. The acreage so apportioned shall be a part of the national 
acreage allotment of feed grains. 

“(e) Prior to December 1, 1958, the Secretary shall establish for each farm 
producing feed grains in the United States a conservation base included in which 
shall be all farm acreage utilized during the years 1955, 1956, and 1957 for farm 
buildings, private roads, woodlands, permanent pasture, marshland, rotation 
forage, and all acreage retired from cultivation. 

“(f) Prior to December 1, 1958, the Secretary shall establish for each farm pro- 
ducing feed grains in the United States a soil depleting farm feed grain base 
for 1959. The national feed grain base shall be one hundred and two million 
acres. Such national feed grain base shall be apportioned by the Secretary 
among the States on the basis of the acreage of feed grains (planted and diverted ) 
in such States during the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, with adjustments for ab- 
normal weather conditions in the local areas involved. The feed grain base for 
each State shall be apportioned by the Secretary among the counties on the basis 
of the acreage of feed grains (planted and diverted) in such counties during the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions 
in the local areas involved. The feed grain base for the county shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary, through the local communities, among the farms within 
the county on the basis of past acreage of feed grains (planted and diverted), 
with adjustment for abnormal weather conditions in the local areas involved.” 





DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. Section 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended— 
(a) by amending subsection (a), paragraph (9), to read as follows: 
“(9) The term ‘corn’ means field corn raised for grain, forage, or silage.” ; 
(b) by adding at the end of subsection (a) two new paragraphs as follows: 
“(10) The term ‘sorghums’ means all sorghums raised for grain, forage, or 
silage.” ; 
“CAL) The term ‘feed grains’ means the commodities corn and sorghum.” ; 
(c) by amending subsection (b), paragraph (1), subparagraph (A), to 
read as follows: 
“(A) ‘Actual production’ as applied to any acreage of feed grain means the 
actual average yield for the farm times such number of acres. For the purposes 
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of determining actual production the ‘actual yield’ of any acreage of feed grains 
shall be the actual average yield of the acreage of feed grains on the farm.” ; 
(d) by striking out in subsection (b), pragraph (6), subparagraph (A), 
the word “corn” wherever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“feed grains” ; 
(e) by adding at the end of subsection (b), paragraph (7), the language 
“Feed grains, July 1—June 30.” ; 
(f) by striking out in subsection (b), paragraph (9), the word “corn” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “feed grains” ; and 
(g) by adding at the end of subsection (b), paragraph (13), a new subpara- 
graph (H) as follows: 

“(H) ‘Normal yield’ for any farm in the case of feed grains shall be the 
average yield per acre of feed grains for the farm during the calendar years 1955, 
1956, and 1957, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions in the local areas in- 
volved. If for any such year the data are not available or there is no actual 
yield then the normal yield for the farm shall be appraised in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Secretary, taking into consideration abnormal weather 
conditions as aforesaid, the yield obtained on adjacent farms during such year 
and the yield in years for which the data are available. Where both corn and 
sorghums have been produced on the same farm during such three-year period 
a separate normal yield shall be established for corn and for sorghums on the 
basis of the applicable factors in the preceding sentences of this subparagraph 
and the normal yield for the farm shall be determined by computing the average 
of the corn and sorghums yields so determined weighted by the actual acreages 
of corn and sorghums on the farm for the year for which the normal yield is 
determined. Where there is no acreage of feed grains on the farm for the year 
for which the yield is determined, the normal yield for such a farm shall be the 
average of the normal yields for corn and sorghums weighted by the acreage 
which it is determined by the county committee were contributed to the farm 
acreage allotment of feed grains for such year by the production in prior years of 
corn and sorghums.” 

Sec. 104. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended— 

(a) by striking out in section 361 the word “corn” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “feed grains” ; 

(b) by adding in section 371, subsection (b), immediately following the 
language “peanuts,” the language “feed grains,” ; 

(c) by adding in section 372, subsection (a), immediately following the 
language “cotton,” the language “feed grains,”’’; 

(d) by adding in section 378, subsections (a) and (b), immediately follow- 
ing the language “corn,’’ wherever it appears, the language “feed grains,” ; 

(e) by adding in section 374, subsection (a), immediately following the 
language “corn,” the language “feed grains,’”’; and 

(f) by adding in section 374, subsection (c), immediately following the 
word “commodity”, the words “or feed grains”. 

(g) by striking out in section 375, subsection (a), the word “corn” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “feed grains’. 

Sec. 106. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new section 323 as follows: 


“AMOUNT OF FARM MARKETING QUOTAS 


“Seo. 323. The farm marketing quota for any crop of feed grains shall be the 
actual production of feed grains on the farm less the normal production of the 
acreage planted to feed grains on the farm in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment. The normal production from such excess acreage shall be known as the 
‘farm marketing excess’: Provided, That the fram marketing excess shall not be 
larger than the amount by which the actual production of feed grains on the 
farm exceeds the normal production of the farm acreage allotment if the pro- 
ducer establishes such actual production to the satisfaction of the Secretary.” 

Sec. 106. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new section 324 as follows: 


“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 324. (a) Whenever farm marketing quotas are in effect with respect to 
any crop of feed grains, the producer shall be subject to a penalty on the farm 
marketing excess at the rate of $1 per bushel. 
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“(b) The farm marketing excess of feed grains shall be regarded as available 
for marketing and the amount of penalty shall be computed upon the normal 
production of the acreage on the farm planted to feed grains in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment. If a downward adjustment in the amount of the farm 
marketing excess is made pursuant to the proviso in section 324, the difference 
between the amount of the penalty computed upon the farm marketing excess 
before such adjustment and as computed upon the adjusted marketing excess 
shall be returned to or allowed the producer. 

“(c) The person liable for payment or collection of the penalty shall be liable 
also for interest thereon at the rate of 6 per centum per annum from the date the 
penalty becomes due until the date of payment of such penalty. 

“(d) Until the penalty on the farm marketing excess is paid, all feed grain 
produced on the farm and marketed by the producer shall be subject to the penalty 
provided by this section and a lien on the entire crop of feed grains produced on 
the farm shall be in effect in favor of the United States. 

“(e) A farm marketing quota on feed grains shall not be applicable to any 
farm on which the acreage planted to feed grains is not in excess of thirty acres 
unless the feed grain producers on the farm apply to reduce the acreage of feed 
grains on the farm pursuant to the provisions of title III of Public Law Sa 

Sec. 107. This title shall become inoperative if more than 50 per centum of the 
producers voting on part I of the ballot in the referendum provided for in title 
II of this Act favor no program on feed grains for the years 1959, 1960, and 1961, 
or if more than 50 per centum of the producers voting on part II of the ballot 
in such referendum favor the program provided for in title IV of this Act. 





TITLE II—NATIONAL REFERENDUM 


Sec. 201. Not later than December 1, 1958, the Secretary shall conduct a 
referendum of producers who in 1958 were engaged in the production of feed 
grains on farms for which a 1959 feed grain acreage allotment of more than 
thirty acres has been established. Such referendum shall be held to determine 
for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops of feed grains (1) whether such producers 
favor any price support program for feed grains, and (2) whether they favor the 
price support program is provided for in title III hereof or whether they favor 
the price program provided in title 1V hereof. 

Sec. 202. The following form of ballot shall be used in conducting such 
referendum : 


FEED GRAIN REFERENDUM BALLOT 
REGARDING CORN AND GRAIN SorGHUMS PROGRAM FoR 1959, 1960, AND 1961 


PART I 





Public Law . “The Feed Grains Act of 1958,” provides that the United 
States Department of Agriculture conduct a refendum among the eligible pro- 
ducers of corn and grain sorghums to determine whether a majority of the 
producers of such grains voting in the referendum favor a price support program 
for these grains as set out in part II of this ballot. 

Vote by checking one or the other: 


(1) I vote for “A program of price support.” [) 
(2) I vote for “No program.” J 


If a majority of those voting on part I have voted in favor of “no program” 
as submitted above, the vote on part II shall be of no effect. 

If a majority of those voting on part I have voted in favor of “a program of 
price support,” as submitted above, the Secretary shall carry out the program 
below which receives a majority of the votes cast on part II. 


(VoTE IN Part II REGARDLESS OF How You VOTED IN Part I iF You So DESIRE) 


PART II 





Public Law also requires that in the referendum a determination be made 
as to which of the programs indicated below is favored by a majority of the 
producers voting on this part II. 

Vote by checking one or the other : 


(1) I vote for “A program” as established by title III of the Act. [ 
(2) I vote for “A program” as established by title IV of the Act. [J 
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Sec. 203. If more than 50 per centum of the producers voting on part I of the 
ballot in the referendum favor no price support program for feed grains, no 
acreage allotment or marketing quotas shall be in effect for the 1959, 1960 and 
1961 crops of feed grains and no price support shall be made available for such 
crops of feed grains. 


TITLE III—ACREAGE CONTROLS, PAYMENTS TO PRODUCERS AND 
PRICE SUPPORT AT 90 PER CENTUM OF PARITY 


Sec. 301. If more than 50 per centum of the producers voting on part I of the 
ballot in the referendum held pursuant to title II vote in favor of a price support 
program for feed grains and more than 50 per centum of the producers voting 
on part II of the ballot in such referendum favor the price support program as 
provided in this title— 

(a) acreage allotments and marketing quotas shall be in effect for feed 
grains as provided for in title I hereof ; 

(b) the producers on a farm for which the 1959 feed grain allotment 
computed without regard to the provisions of section 322 (c) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (hereinafter referred to as the 
“computed acreage allotment”) is thirty acres or more may, at their elec- 
tion, reduce their acreage of feed grains in an amount not to exceed 50 per- 
centum of their farm feed grain base and receive compensation therefor as 
hereinafter provided. Also the producers on a farm for which the 1959 feed 
grain computed acreage allotment is less than thirty acres may, at their 
election, apply to reduce their acreage of feed grains below their farm feed 
grain base by not less than 20 per centum up to 100 per centum of their farm 
feed grain base and receive compensation for such reduction, in which event 
the provisions of title I hereof shall apply to such farm as fully as if such 
farm had a computed acreage allotment of more than thirty acres; 

(ec) producers on a farm for which the 1959 computed acreage allotment 
is thirty acres or more and the producers on a farm for which the 1959 
computed acreage allotment is less than thirty acres who elect to reduce 
their acreage of feed grains pursuant to subsection (b) above, shall be 
compensated for reducing their 1959 acreage of feed grains below their 
farm feed grain base. To be eligible for such compensation the producer (1) 
shall not exceed his farm feed grain allotment (2) shall increase his farm 
conservation base by an acreage equal to the number of acres by which he 
reduces his feed grains below his farm feed grain base, and (3) shall carry 
out a conservation practice, approved by the Secretary, on an acreage equal 
to the number of acres by which he reduces his feed grains below his farm 
feed grain base. Producers shall be compensated through the issuance of 
negotiable certificates which the Commodity Credit Corporation shall re- 
deem in grains in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 
Provided, That if Commodity Credit Corporation does not have sufficient 
stecks of surplus grains to redeem such certificates in grain or if it is not 
practicable to redeem such certificates in grain, the certificates shall be re- 
deemed in cash. Compensation under this section shall be at a rate deter- 
mined by multiplying 90 per per centum of the parity price of corn by 90 
per centum of the normal yield of the farm for feed grains: Provided further, 
That such rate shall not exceed $75 per acre. The facts constituting the 
basis for any compensation or the amount thereof authorized to be made 
under this section when officially determined in conformity with applicable 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary shall be final and conclusive. The 
Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as he determines necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section ; 

(d) the level of price support for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops of feed 
grains shall be 90 per centum of parity ; 

(e) no producer shall be eligible for price support on any commodity for 
any year for which the acreage of feed grains on the farm exceeds the 
farm feed grain allotment, except that this provision shall not apply in the 
case of any commodity with respect to which the Secretary determines is im- 
practicable to apply such provision. For the purpose of this subsection, a 
producer shall not be deemed to have exceeded his farm feed grain allot- 
ment unless such producer knowingly exceeded such allotment. 
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TITLE IV—PRICE SUPPORTS BASED ON PREVIOUS WEIGHTED 
3-YEAR MARKET 


Sec. 401. If more than 50 per centum of the producers voting on part I of the 
ballot in the referendum favor a price support program for feed grains, and 
more than 50 per centum of the producers voting on part II of the ballot in such 
referendum favor the program as provided for in this title— 

(a) The level of support for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops of corn shall be 
90 per centum of the weighted average of prices received by farmers for such 
commodity during the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for such crop begins. 

(b) Price support shall be made available for 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops of 
sorghums at such level as the Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair and 
reasonable in relation to the level at which price support is made available for 
corn, taking into consideration the feeding value of such commodity in relation 
to corn, the normal price relationship between such commodity and corn, the 
location and storability of the commodity and other relevant factors. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


If any provision of this Act is declared unconstitutional, or the applicability 
thereof to any person, circumstance, or commodity is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of this title and the applicability thereof to other persons, cir- 
cumstances, or commodities shall not be affected thereby. 


EXPLANATION OF FEED GRAINS AcT or 1958 


The 1958 Feed Grains Act is a composite of the views expressed by the major 
farm organizations along with the adoption of some provisions of existing legis- 
lation. This act covers only corn and sorghums and applies to 1959, 1960, and 
1961 crops. After initially suspending the designation of the commercial corn 
area and the corn allotments for a period of 3 years the act is then divided into 
four major parts called titles. 

TITLE I 


Title I of the act sets up the necessary administrative machinery for the 
Secretary to determine the national feed grain base, the farm feed grain base, 
the national feed grain allotment and the farm feed grain allotment. The 
national feed grain base is tentatively set at 102 million acres to be distributed 
through the State and local ASC committees. The national feed grain allotment 
is set at 80 to 90 percent of this base or approximately 81,600,000 to 91,800,000 
acres. The national and farm feed grain bases are also tentatively established 
on the basis of a 3-year history of corn and sorghum acreage, using the years 
1955, 1956, and 1957 taking into consideration the local weather conditions and 
acreage diverted under the soil bank program. 

In addition title I of the act establishes for each farm in the United States 
a farm conservation base included in which will be the acreage devoted to pri- 
vate roads, farm buildings, woodlands, permanent pasture, marshland, rotation 
forage and other acreage retired from cultivation during the years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957. The basic statute, the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act is amended 
to include corn and sorghum under the present provisions for appeal, review, 
enforcement, administrative action, penalities, reports and records, and farm 
measurements such as now apply to wheat and rice, cotton, tobacco and peanuts. 
The act also sets aside 100,000 acres for new farms. At the end of title I there 
is a provision which makes title I inoperative in the event that a majority of 
the producers voting in the referendum which will be conducted pursuant to the 
act vote in favor of no program whatsoever for feed grains or vote for the 
program as outlined in title IV of the act. 


TITLE II 


Under title II of the act the Secretary is directed to conduct a referendum of 
feed grain producers to determine whether such producers favor (1) No pro- 
gram whatsoever for feed grains (which means no price support program what- 
ever and no acreage controls or marketing quotas, i. e., complete freedom to plant 
without any price supports) or, (2) The other choices established by the referen- 
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dum ‘which would be either a 3-year program of high support prices (90 percent 
of parity) carrying with it marketing quotas and acreage controls and a pay- 
ment in kind for 1 year or on the other hand a program of low price support 
only without controls and without payments in kind. This latter program which 
is embodied in title IV of the act would call for price supports based on 90 per- 
cent of the weighted market average of the preceding 3 years. This latter 
proposal is essentially the recommendation of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Producers who wish to grow 30 acres or less of corn and/or sorghum would 
not be eligible to vote in the referendum since they would not be required to 
participate in the program. However, these producers could voluntarily par- 
ticipate in the event that title III of the act is put into effect pursuant to the 
referendum. 

TITLE II 


Under title III of the act producers with a corn and sorghum allotment of 
more than 30 acres would be required to transfer from their farm feed grain 
base to their farm conservation base a minimum of 20 percent of such acreage 
and may at their election transfer a maximum not to exceed 50 percent and 
receive a Commodity Credit Corporation certificate based on 90 percent of the 
normal yield. This certificate could be redeemed in kind in grains then cur- 
rently held in surplus stocks or in certain cases it could be redeemed in cash. 
The land so diverted must be kept out of the production of crops and could not 
be used for pasture. The payments in kind would be for 1 year only and are 
tentatively set at a maximum of $75 per acre. During the last 2 years of the 
program producers would be required to reduce their acreage not less than 10 
percent nor more than 20 percent but they would receive no payments in cash 
or in kind. During all 3 years of this program producers would receive price 
supports at 90 percent of parity. The penalties involved in this title are two- 
fold. Firsh, there would be a penalty of $1 per bushel on all corn and sorghum 
harvested in excess of the allotment. Second, a cross-compliance would be re- 
quired, i. e., there would be no supports on any commodities for producers who 
violate their corn and sorghum allotments. 

Producers who grow 30 acres or less would not be subjected to marketing 
penalties unless they voluntarily wished to participate. Such producers would, 
however, have to stay within their allotments in order to qualify for price sup- 
ports. If such producers voluntarily wished to participate, they could par- 
ticipate up to 100 percent of their corn-sorghum acreage. In such cases they 
would receive payments for 1 year based on their reduction of corn and sorghum 
acreage and would receive 90 percent of parity price supports on these grains, 
but would be required to comply with their allotments for all 3 years the act 
is in effect. 

TITLE IV 


Under title IV there would be no acreage controls or marketing quotas or 
payments in cash or in kind but for 1959, 1960, and 1961 the support price for 
corn would be 90 percent of the weighted market average of the preceding 3 
years. 

Price supports for sorghum would be calculated in a similar manner but the 
Secretary would take into consideration the feeding value in relation to corn, 
the normal price relationship, the location and storability and other relevant 
factors in establishing the sorghum support price. 


Mr. Poacr. I have a witness list here. Mr. Edwin Christianson, 
president of the Minnesota Farmers Union, seems to be the first wit- 
ness. We will be delighted to hear from Mr. Christianson at this 
time. 

Is there anyone else you want to have with you; we will be glad to 
hear from all of you. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA 
FARMERS UNION; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN C. RABER, PRESI- 
DENT, INDIANA FARMERS UNION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; MAURICE 
O’REILLY, PRESIDENT, IOWA FARMERS UNION, DES MOINES, 
IOWA; AND J. A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Curistianson. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, my name is Edwin Christianson and I am president 
of the Minnesota Farmers Union and also a member of the executive 
committee of the National Farmers Union. 

Appearing with me this morning is Mr. Maurice O’Reilly on my 
right, the president of the Iowa Farmers Union; to my left is Mr. 
John C. Raber, president of the Indiana Farmers Union; and we also 
have Mr. Baker, our director of legislative services of the National 
Farmers Union. 

Following my statement with your permission we would like to have 
Mr. Maurice O’Reilly and John Raber present short oral statements. 

Mr. Poage. Very well. You may proceed. We will be delighted to 
hear you. 

Mr. Curistranson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we wish to commend this committee on its efforts to develop an im- 
proved overall farm program and particularly for seeking to develop 
a feed grain program which would be more effective and workable. 

In contrast to the administration program for feed grains, which 
seeks to reduce surpluses by expanding production and seeks to im- 
prove farm income by lowering farm prices, your committee seems 
determined to move upward instead of downward. 

We understand that the committee contemplates this Feed Grains 
Act of 1958 as part of an omnibus farm bill, and as such, we support 
it with some modifications as a step in the right direction. 

We believe it must be part of an overall program which also meets 
some of these problems: 

1. Development of minimum 90 percent of parity support programs 
on wheat and other basic commodities, together with authorization for 
use of deficiency or compliance payment support mechanisms, and 
with provision for equitable crop allotment programs for cotton, 
rice and others of the basic commodities. 

2. Authorization of a new dairy stabilization program, enabling 
farmers to vote on the regulation of market volume and directing the 
use of deficiency payments to farmers, with self-financing and self- 
regulating features such as contemplated in the Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Act of 1958 as introduced by a member of your committee, 
Representative Knutson of Minnesota, 

2. Authorization of a new dairy stabilization program, enabling 
contemplated in the bills introduced by Representatives Fred Mar- 
shall and H. Carl Andersen of Minnesota. 

4. Extension of the National Wool Act, with removal of the ceiling 
on support levels and establishment of an incentive support level of 
not less than 75 cents per pound for the next two years. 

From a preliminary examination of the committee print as now 
drafted, there is little question but that the situation of the corn and 
grain sorghum producer would be substantially improved under title 
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3 compared with the current program or under the alternative of the 
free market or the 10 percent worse than disaster program under title 4. 

Under title 3, there would be a substantial improvement in the farm 
price to cooperators, considerably more incentive to comply with the 
program, and some improvement in the actual degree of crop reduction 
which could be achieved, compared with the current program. 

We believe that it is desirable, as you have done, to establish a 
national feed grain minimum allotment, to consider corn and grain 
sorghums together in the program, and to require that there be a 
substantial diversion of acreage out of production, and that the acre- 
age so diverted to be placed into soil-conservation practices. 

The program under title 3 would tend to strengthen the price level 
of all feedstuffs and to give some measure of stability to livestock 
products. 

We have several questions about the bill as now drafted, all of 
which, however, certainly can be remedied : 

1. A feed grain program including corn and grain sorghums is 
an improvement over the present system in which all of the burden 
of crop reduction of feed grains falls upon the corn grower in the 
commercial corn area. However, to be really workable over a period 
of time a feed grain program should include oats, rye, barley, and 
soybeans as well as the aforementioned grains. With only two grains 
in the Feed Grain Act, the situation would eventually develop where 
corn and grain sorghums would bear the brunt of the necessary feed 
grain reduction and growers of other feed grains might increase their 
acreage at the expense of the growers of corn and grain sorghums. 

Mr. Poagr. If I may interrupt you, would you prefer that we go 
into these matters as you bring them up or would you rather go over 
the whole statement before we ask questions? I ask because you 
have raised certain points on which we will want some discussion. 

Mr. Curistianson. I would prefer to go over the whole thing 
first, sir. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. Curist1aAnson. Because some of these things are again called 
to your attention later on. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

Mr. Curist1anson. We suggest that the problem could be handled 
in the following manner : 

In your bill you have proposed national feed grain bases and na- 
tional feed grain allotments. 

We propose that what you have termed as the national feed grain 
base and national feed grain allotment be redesignated as the national 
primary feed grain base and national primary feed grain allotment. 

Then we would propose that a total national feed grain base and 
total national feed grain allotment be established which would include, 
in addition to corn and grain sorghums, the crops of oats, rye, barley, 
and soybeans. 

The support mechanism would operate as you have proposed in re- 
gard to corn and grain sorghums. 

For the secondary feed grains, oats, barley, rye, and soybeans, we 
propose that two support levels be established : 

(a) A nonbasic support level, set by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
according to the criteria in section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 
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1949. In recent seasons this support has been at about 65 to 70 per- 
cent of parity. 

(6)A mandatory support level of 85 to 90 percent of parity, at the 
level deemed by the Secretary to be most representative of the proper 
relationship from the feed value standpoint of these grains and corn. 

This mandatory support level on the secondary feed grains would be 
available only to farmers, who— 

(a) Have made the same percentage cut on the acreage of the 
secondary feed grains as is required for that year under title 3 for 
the corn and grain sorghums. 

(6) Have added to the farm conservation base a number of 
acres equal to the amount he has voluntarily reduced his acreage 
of the secondary feed grains. 

This would be on a voluntary basis with the higher support level 
available only to cooperators. 

It would not be necessary for the growers of secondary feed grains to 
vote in the referendum since their participation in the support pro- 
gram at the higher level would be on a voluntary basis. 

We have some reservations about the feasibility of handling crop 
iitbidelets on an acreage basis. This leaves the program open to the 
same criticism which prevails on the current program, namely that 
intensive farming on the remaining acreage tends to defeat the acreage 
cut. 

We would propose that the allotment be spread to the States and 
counties on an acreage basis, but that the allotment to the individual 
farmers be on the basis of the number of alloted acres, times the coun- 
ty or township average yield. (It is proposed that the decision on use 
of the county or township average vidd could be left to the county 
ASC committee.) The individual allotment and marketing quota 
would then be on a bushel or pound basis. 

For an example, the use of corn allotments on an acreage basis could 
mean that although there is a cut of 20 percent in acres, there may be 
a reduction of only 5 to 8 percent or less in the actual production. 

On the other hand, use of corn allotments on a bushel basis would 
insure that a 20 percent cut in the allotment would result in a full 20- 
percent reduction in the production and marketings. 

3. Another change which we believe would be desirable would be to 
modify the requirements for voter eligibility for the referendum. 

As now written, title II permits a feed grain producer to vote only 
if he would have a 1959 allotment of more than 30 acres. 

We propose that any producer who would normally produce 30 
acres of feed grains should be eligible. 

The language might read as follows: 

Not later than December 1, 1958, the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of 
producers who in 1958 were engaged in the production of feed grains on farms 
for which a feed grain base or more than 30 acres has been established. 

4. We believe that the provisions regarding the referendum should 
be clarified in order to provide a fair and clear choice for farmers. 

We commend the committee for spelling out the language of the 
ballot and not leaving this to the discretion of the Secretary. How- 
ever, we believe still further clarification is needed. 

We have suggested minor changes in part I of the ballot. 

These changes are suggested for part IT: 
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(a) Persons who vote against a farm program in part I, should be 
disqualified from voting in part II. Obviously, if they do not believe 
in a farm program, they should not have a choice in determining what 
the program should be, if there is one. 

(6) Those voting in part II should have an opportunity to vote for 
continuation of the present programs. There should be three choices: 
The present programs, the title 3 program, and the title 4 program. 

If no program receives a majority of the votes in the balloting in 
part IT, the current programs would continue in effect. 

(c) The choices in part II should be spelled out in complete detail, 
including an estimate of the probable minimum level of support in 
dollars and cents for the first year. 

Clarification of the ballot might be done on the pattern of the fol- 
lowing sample: 

FEED GRAIN REFERENDUM BALLOT 
REGARDING CORN AND GRAIN SORGHUMS PROGRAM FoR 1959, 1960, AND 1961 


PART I 





Public Law , the “Feed Grains Act of 1958” provides that the United 
States Department of Agriculture conduct a referendum among the eligible pro- 
ducers of corn and grain sorghums to determine whether a majority of the pro- 
ducers of such grains voting in the referendum favor a price support program. 

Vote by checking one or the other: 

{) (1) I favor price supports on corn and grain sorghums. 
{]) (2) L oppose price supports on corn and grain sorghums. 

If a majority of those voting on part I have voted in opposition to price sup- 
ports, no program will be in effect for 1959-60-61. 

If a majority of those voting on part I have voted in favor of price supports, 
the vote in part II will determine the program to be in effect, if either of the 
programs in part II will determine the program to be in effect, if either of the 
programs in part II receives a majority of the votes cast in part I the Secretary 
shall carry out such program. If neither of the programs in part II receives a 
majority of the votes cast in part I, the program under the agricultural Acts of 
1938 and 1949 shall continue. 


PART II 
(Vote In Part II ONty tf You HAVE VOTED FOR PRICE SUPPORTS ABOVE) 
(1) I favor the program under title 3 of the “Feed Grains Act of 1958” 
with supports at 90 percent of parity, acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, and with payments in grain or cash for putting diverted acreas into 
soil conservation use. ($1.53 probable minimum. ) 
And this probable minimum figure would have to be brought up to 
date to the time of the election. 
“] (2) I favor the program under Title 4 of the “Feed Grains Act of 1958” 
with no acreage allotments or marketing quotas and with supports at 10 
percent below the weighted moving average price of the past three years. 
($1.00 probable minimum. ) 
That also is just a figure. 
Now, before we get into the questions, I would just like to ask Mr. 
John Raber here to make an oral statement on this if he would like. 
Mr. Raper. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Raber and I am presi- 
dent of the Indiana Farmers Union and I would like to make this 
statement. 
That we have worked together on this and have come to an agree- 
ment in our organization that this is our thinking and I would like 


to take this opportunity to compliment my Congressman who is a 
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member of this committee, Ralph Harvey, for the sincere effort he has 
made and for making what I think is a fine gesture and fine work 
on this proposed program. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Raber, I want to concur in your commendation of 
Mr. Harvey. I do not think anybody in Congress has worked harder 
or more intelligently on the feed grain situation than Mr. Harvey 
has. He has been at it for years, as we all have, but we recognize 
that probably he knows something more about the problem than any 
of us. 

Mr. Raper. Mr. Chairman, that is the way we feel about him in 
Indiana and we are proud of him and very proud to have him as a 
member of this committee. 

Mr. Curistianson. And now, Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Mr. 
O'Reilly. 

Mr. O’Remuy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to go on record as being in substantial agreement with the 
statement made on behalf of our organization by a member of our 
executive committee and president of the Farm Union. We in Iowa 
appreciate the work and effort of members of this committee and of 
our member, Congressman Hoeven, and we believe that your subcom- 
mittee is entitled to a great deal of credit for putting in the work to 
bring out this bill which we feel farmers in the Corn Belt, generally, 
with the modification that we have suggested, can be for. 

I assume that when you get to the questions that the sorghum 
proposition will be coming up. 

Now, sorghums in our area, after the experience of last year, we feel, 
are not going to be a substitute prop for corn that is retired from 
production as much as soybeans, due to the unhappy experience last 
year in trying to harvest it. We are a little bit too far north to have 
a lot of grain sorghums and we feel that the big bulk in any reduction 
in corn acreage is going to be planted to soybeans and, after all, 
farmers in the Corn Belt consider soybeans as a feed grain, in that 
the protein meal is what they consider that they are growing the soy- 
beans for. 

In conclusion I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. O'Reilly, we appreciate your kind comments about 
our colleague, Mr. Hoeven, who we recognize as one of our outstand- 
ing members from Iowa. We have outstanding members from Illinois 
and from Oklahoma and from Colorado and Texas and all the rest of 
these States. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Let me represent all of the other States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. Baker. And I mean that not just as a slight compliment, but 
I want to show in the record that we have been wate hing from a 
clistance the long and patient hard-hitting hours that you fellows 
have been putting in behind closed doors trying to work out something 
that everybody could agree on and to m: ake our whole feed grain com- 
plex work economic ally, politically, and legislatively and your patience 
and your time and your effort are very much appreciated, Mr. Chair- 
man, 
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Mr. Poace. Well, as chairman of this subcommittee I do appreciate 
the cooperation that we have had from the members. I think that 
we have had some very fine work on the part of the members of this 
subcommittee and they have all been outstanding and have made out- 
standing contributions and we do appreciate that fact. 

This is about the tenth draft that we have had and we know it is 
not perfect and we are glad to have your suggestions as to how we can 
improve it. 

Now, would you like to discuss the points that you raised ? 

Mr. Crristranson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me that the first point that we should dis- 
cuss is whether we should include anything other than corn and grain 
sorghums. We have had a number of drafts before the subcommittee 
that did include all of the grains. A number of Congressmen have 
felt that we should do that. I was one that started out with the 
firm conviction we must include all fed grains, including flaxseed, in 
our effort to cover the whole field. 

We came to the conclusion after listening to the suggestions that 
were brought to us that probably the only practical way to deal with 
this problem was to confine the bill to corn and grain sorghums. 

I think that you have offered a very interesting approach here, of 
placing the other grains on a purely voluntary basis—but whether 
it complicates things too much, that seems to me would be an acute 
question. 

Do you think that you can make that kind of a program plain and 
simple enough so that the farmers will understand it ? 

Mr. Curistranson. Well, we feel it can be developed so that it will 
be understandable and workable. 

We also believe that it would be a major step in the right direction, 
of giving eventually a total feed grain overall base that is workable 
from the standpoint of an allotment basis, although our recommenda- 
tion here is simply to put in the secondaries on a purely voluntary 
basis, permitting the people to partake in the same way. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I think that it is an approach that has consider- 
able merit to it and it is one that we have not gone into, the idea of 
establishing a secondary base and leaving it on a purely voluntary 
basis. 

In other words, anyone who wants to grow oats or barley could 
do so, but if he wanted to reduce his production he could get 85 or 
90 percent of support, or whatever it might be in relation to the feed 
value. 

Of course, we know it would not be anything like 85 or 90 percent, 
compared to your corn-support figure, it gets down to about 50 percent 
or less of support—it would only be 85 or 90 percent of the feed value 
of the secondary grain. 

You would not ; get 85 or 90 percent of parity on that particular crop ? 

Mr. Curistranson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. You said something about basing it on—— 

Mr. Curistranson. The feed value equivalent. 

Mr. Poacr. Feed value equivalent—you would, of course, get the 
support way down, something like 50 percent, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. O’Remiy. No, it would not go that low—would it ? 
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Mr. Poace. I think it would. Well, whatever it is, I think we under- 
stand the proposition anyway, that if you are going to have to pay 
$1.50 for corn, then your support would be something like 85 percent, 
wouldn’t it be? 

Mr. O’Reitty. That would be higher than—- 

Mr. Poace. That would be higher than otherwise ? 

Mr. O’Rettry. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right, because some of it would be about 50 
‘60 percent. 

Mr. O’Retmy. That is right, what it is selling for about now. 

Mr. Avserr. Mr. Chairman, we did once before, you remember, 
consider the question with respect to these other crops that have all of 
these uses like soybeans and flaxseed and there are other problems 
other than just getting them into the feed-grain base because they are 
not altogether feed grain crops—didn’t we consider that ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, but we did not include them. We considered flax- 
seed on that basis— -we considered those other grains on the basis that 
they were not primarily feed grains or feed grain crops. It was for the 
same reason we did not include cottonseed, which is not just a feed 
grain, although you might say that cottonseed could be made into a 
very fine feed but we did not include that because we rec ognized that 
it would just be a byproduct of another crop and of course in the case 
of soybeans you have got pretty much the same situation. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. It might be of some interest to comment, and I do not 
propose to speak for the committee (except I think in general we were 
in pretty good accord) that with reference to soybeans we know that 
historically the soybean producers have not been enthusiastic for any 
control program. Some of these days when they get in over their 
heads they may change their ideas but they have not as yet. 

Now, don’t you think it might very well be that bringing soybeans 
in at this stage especially w hen we are trying to establish a pattern 
that will give us a rather clear-cut choice, that we becloud the issue 
somewhat unnecessarily and unfortun: itely by including them ? 

Do you see what I am trying to get at? 

Mr. O’Rertiy. Well, may T say—for instance, especially in the west- 
ern Corn Belt there would be all of the corn-producing farmers who 
will raise soybeans—I mean, I think the producers of soybeans are 
beginning to feel as you suggested, that maybe in a year or two some 
will feel that w ay and that in Iowa, Mr. Hoeven, they are going to go 
to soybeans now. 

Last year Iowa went to grain sorghums but they had this unfortu- 
nate experience—I mean, they are finding trouble in being a little bit 
too far north, but there are going to be soybeans and they are going 
even to replace the other feed grains, I mean oats or—— 

Mr. Curistianson. Our proposal, of course, would permit soybeans 
to come in just voluntarily as secondary grains, although we have no 
really strong feeling about it, we were trying to throw out an idea here 
or following through, where down the road eventually all feed grains 
would be involved. 

Mr. Harvey. I will say frankly and I 
will ask Mr. Hoeven to comment—it h: 1S bak my feeling that insofar 
as we could keep the first step as clear cut and simple as possible, if 
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we can do that it would be advisable. Because it is going to be the sub- 
ject of a great deal of debate, as we all know, per he ups ‘the less extra- 
neous matters we bring in at this stage, the better. The more simply it 
is presented to the farmers when it comes to voting for the initial pro- 
gram, and if after the first year’s operation we see that it is neces- 
sary, we can always do that in a second move. I think your sugges- 
tion is a very timely one. 

Mr. Hoeven. I will concur with what Mr. O'Reilly said as to the 
Towa situation. We had a rather disastrous exper ience with grain 
sorghums in Iowa last year due to wet weather and I venture to say 
that our Iowa farmers will not go into any extensive production of 
sorghums this year. I do think soybeans will present a surplus prob- 
lem in the very near future if it is not already there. 

We started out by including soybeans and some other crops but came 
to the conclusion that they were not in the feed category. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells us that the bill as drawn would be more 
feasible administratively and that listing all feed grains might com- 
plicate matters. 

Our best thinking is that we ought to leave it as it is for the present 
and see how things work out. 

Mr. Poage. There is another phase that I think we ought to con- 
sider, gentlemen. 

One of the big attractions to anybody going into this type of a 
program is to be paid i in kind for the crop that he retires or does not 
grow and that payment in kind presumably will be corn and grain 
sorghums almost entirely because the Government does not have large 
stocks of these other commodities as it has of corn and grain sorghums 
and while I realize that we could use grain sorghums to pay a man 
for not growing soybeans, at the same time what we are trying to do 
is wipe ‘out these terribly burdensome surpluses of corn and grain 
sorghums. And, yet when you get a man and he says, “I am going to 
take out some rye,” you are not really achieving the kind of thing that 
is our primary purpose. . 

I can see the desirability of dealing with all these other feed grains 
in the long run if everything wor ks. well, but might it not be better 
to take it one step at a time and take the step that we think is the 
clearest and that we think will be the best understood by everybody. 

Certainly I would not want even to suggest that your suggestion 
is not worthy of thinking about because it certainly is worthy of think- 
ing about but I wonder if the confusion that would result might be 
more than the benefit that you might get out of it, because of the 
confusion. 

Mr. O’Remy. Of course, you would have to weigh it, and certainly 
would not want to contribute to that confusion. I think that is one 
thing that ought to be weighed very heavily, | mean, whether we can 
mix it up so that we will get that confusion. 

Mr. Raper. Mr. Chairman, we have no strong feeling but we did 
want to go on record as recognizing that this is one of the problems 
and that we were not idly just passing it by. 

The Cuarman. No, and we very much appreciate your bringing it 
up. We certainly do not want you to think that we are saying there is 
no merit to it because there is and we are battling with the same prob- 
lems and I do not know whether we have an answ er yet. 
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Mr. Curistianson. And, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the pro- 
posal, the recommendation we make of including these other feed 
grains in on a secondary basis, I believe that is also going to be an 
important factor in selling the corn farmer and the grain sorghum 
producer into going on a quota or allotment basis, because a lot of the 
corn farmers are sitting back wondering just where this might take 
us, if we are going to allot the other feed grain producers and they 
move in and take a part of their market and this we would think 
would be the first step at counteracting that supposition. 

Mr. Avzert. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to suggest that there 
are two major points here as I underst: ind it. 

One is this proposal of the quantity allotment to the farmers and 
the other is the form of our referendum and I think that we ought to 
get into that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hill, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Hiwx. Yes. On page 3 I want to discuss with you a moment. 
You made a very interesting suggestion and one that seems to me an 
area where we could have trouble barley—off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hix. You have made a very fine contribution to this com- 
mittee, not just this subcommittee but the whole Committee on Agri- 
culture when you propose an extension of the program at 65 percent 
of the parity and I am not so sure that is not the key to the whole 
situation and as far as I am concerned, barley and oats—now, we 
have one of the finest areas in the world for ‘barley and oats pro- 
duction. We cannot, so far, produce soybeans—off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hix. Now, if we would put oats, barley and rye in, and leave 
the soybeans out then I would suggest number (a5)—I am just talking 
about what we can do on the House floor that we might pass that, 
because you say here a nonbasic support level. And ‘Jeave out the 
Secretary of Agric ulture, don’t get into that, and according to section 
401, and give those producers a base—and I am not sure that I am 
willing to go to 65 but around 70 percent of parity and then as high 
as market might take them and that is as far as we could go, then come 
down to your (b) and say that anyone that enters it, and I don’t care 
who it is, but he is going to put in the acreage and he is going to cut 
his production per acre or his average yield 20 percent—now, just this 
cut in acreage does not mean a thing and I am glad to hear you say 
that, but to ‘cut the production 20 percent means that you will affect 
the market and I do not see why we could not do that on this proposi- 
tion on grain sorghums and corn that we are thinking about. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hill, might I ask Mr. Murray: 

Is it true that if we leave this bill just as it is written, that the 
Secretary will still have the eae supports; I want to ask 
whether this bill would change the Secretary’s authority that exists 
now to support barley, oats ‘and soybeans, for example, under the 
provisions of the law under which he operates now for those crops he 
has got a zero to 90 percent discretionary support. I believe that we 
are not amending or repealing that part of the existing law and the 
Secretary will still have that support power and that discretion just 
as it is now written under the bill as it is. 

Mr. Hix. Well, let me ask this before he answers it. You mean to 
say if the farmers did not want to comply they would still be under 


(A)? 
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Mr. Murray. If they did not comply with the allotments, they 
would lose all price supports on the secondaries. 

Mr. Apert. If not included? 

Mr. Murray. He would lose it on cotton, wheat, barley, oats 

Mr. Ausert. Well, a farmer who does not grow one of these other 
commodities would still come under the law regardless of this bill ? 

Mr. Hu, That would include my whole area because we do not 
grow corn or cotton, we grow wheat and we would be, in wheat, in 
cross-compliance—do you see the difficulty ? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Hitz. But we would not be in any difficulty if we just got 
barley, crops outside of the basics. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Mr. Hitz. Well, that is an important thing to have because you pro- 
pose in regard to grain sorghums a nonbasic support level set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture according to section 401 (b) 

Mr. Poacs. Well, that would go further than I do, because these are 
90-percent or 100-percent men, but we, those who believe in higher 
supports. We have always taken the position that in order to get the 
higher support the farmer had to be willing to make some adjustment 
in his production and we have never favored their getting 90 percent or 
even 80 percent if they did not do anything to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment. Under what we are proposing here, if a man does not do any- 
thing to cooperate with the production that we want, then he does not 
get anything by this law. 

Mr. Curistr1anson. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And if he does then he gets the higher support. To my 
mind that is a sound principle. I think that it is the only support he 
should get on the basis of cooperation on the part of the farmer and 
the farmer who will not cooperate certainly ought not to expect the 
Government to help him. 

Mr. Avpert. Well, I think that if the basic supports were higher, 
maybe 70 or 75 percent—if we get too close to the regulated farmer, 
then he is going to take the lower support and go right ahead. It is 
just a question of offsetting. We do not have a very high support level 
in this bill. 

Mr. Hitz. We have that very same thing going on in wheat and I am 
not sure that many wheat growers would not gladly accept the lower 
price on wheat if we did not control the acreage, and they would actu- 
ally make more money because they grow more wheat to the acre than 
they did even 5 or 10 years ago. 

Mr. Avpert. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Curistranson. Excuse me, I have one point. 

In our statement we say that in recent seasons the support has been 
about 60 or 70 percent, but it was not our recommendation that is what 
it be, we just used that as an illustration of what that particular para- 
gra yh would mean. 

r. Hix. Well, I understand that it reads, using your own lan- 
guage, you say that support levels should be established 

Mr. Curistianson. Yes, but under (a), the last paragraph—para- 
graph (simultaneous discussion). 

Mr. Hix. I am glad to know that, because that is a real step for- 
ward for the Farmers Union, we are making progress. 
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Mr. Avserr. There are two things suggested here and on which we 
should try to get their opinion. One is that they have recommended 
that we not let the fellow vote in part 2 who votes “No” in part 1— 
well, I just wonder if this would be giving a free choice; it would 
be almost forcing a man to vote “Yes” in part 1. We want to find 
out who is against any program and whether or not there is any sub- 
stantial wana of farmers who are against any program. If we say 
to a farmer if you vote “No” on the first one you cannot have any 
on the second, then it looks to me like we would be knocking out 
No. 1 altogether, because I think the majority of the farmers are 
going to vote for a program and I think that the majority of those 
against the program know that and will probably vote “Yes” just 
to get the vote on the second referendum. 

Mr. Harvey. If the gentleman will yield, I think it is only fair to 
say that in essence we debated this thing quite thoroughly among our- 
selves and our conclusion was that there might be a bad psychological 
reaction in telling a man that he cannot vote on the second section 
of the ballot. 

Mr. Arpert. How are you going to police that, if you use a secret 
ballot ? 

Mr. Curist1anson. Our thinking is that actually on part 1 and 
part 2 by following our proposal a fellow has three choices to vote on. 
He has a choice to vote for no program and he has a choice to vote for 
the committee print and also for the title 4 and inasmuch as he has 
the three choices, if he decides to vote for no program, then he has had 
his choice to vote against the program, and if he wants a program 
then he votes for either of the programs that are designated. 

Mr. Axpert. I see what you mean, but you can see that it is 3 and 
1 instead of 2 and 1, in other words, if he has 3 choices, he « can say, “I 
vote (a5) no program; (B) title 2 or title 3; and (C) title 4. 

But we thought we ought to go along with the idea of giving every- 
body a chance to say if he wants a program and then give all ‘farmers 
a choice between all these programs because some will say, “I don’t 
want any program but if we have to have one, I would rather have 
(ad)” or “(B).” 

Mr. Hoeven. In our committee discussions it was finally agreed 
that we would submit all proposals in one ballot. There was some 
discussion as to whether we should have two ballots. There was some 
contention that if a man voted against any type of program, he should 
not be permitted to designate whether he wanted either title 3 or 4. 

Mr. Arsertr. But that is not saying 49 percent of the voters against 
it would have no choice—— 

Mr. Poace. Of course, if 51 percent vote “No,” then there is of course 
no program. 

Mr. Arserr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But if 51 percent vote “Yes”—and we frankly anticipate 
they will 

Mr. Avzert. Then if 26 percent vote “Yes” on one program, then 
you have 26 percent of them telling all the others what they are going 
to have. 

Mr. Poacer. Well, we want to allow everybody to vote—I thought 
that. we discussed this pretty thoroughly in executive sessions, and we 
felt that probably those people who voted “No,” if you denied them 
the chance to vote “No” you are charged immediately with not having 
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a fair and frank referendum and probably there is some merit to that 
charge if you deny those people the right then to go and say, “Even 
though I vote against a program, but I come up in the minority and 
then a program Is forced on me, I ought to have a choice as to which 
of the programs” 

Mr. Atsert. What you have here is that if you have 51 percent 
supporting some program and if 26 percent vote for program A then 
you have got 26 percent of the corn or grain farmers imposing the 
type of program th at will be had. 

Mr. Poace. Well, we could not live with it, we have enough trouble 
where two-thirds of the farmers have to vote for quotas. Heretofore 
we have never imposed a program without two-thirds of the vote of 
all the producers of that commodity and we are cutting this down to 
51 percent of the producers of a commodity. 

Now, under this program the way I see it, if we cut it down to where 
26 percent would impose a program, then I think you would have an 
intolerable situation. 

Mr. Curistranson. Of course, our recommendation goes further 
than what was on that ballot, as you will see if you read the whole 
thing, because we are talking about in our proposal that for either of 
the choices of 3 or 4 on part 2 of the ballot, title 3 or 4, if they carry, 
they must have 50 percent of the total number that are voting in the 
referendum. 

Mr. Poace. When you do that in effect, though, you are weighting 
things against any change, you are weighting your ballot, because 
you propose to let the present law remain unless you get a majority 
for one of these others and you are in effect, as I see it, making it ex- 
tremely difficult to get any kind of a change and making it extremely 
probable that you would simply retain the present law. If you re- 
quire a majority of those who voted in the felivendyin to vote for this 
program then, and let us just say as an assumption, let us assume 
there are 1 million people—of course there are not that many corn 
and sorghum farmers—but let us assume there were 1 million who 
voted, and that 300,000 of them voted for no program. I think that 
many would vote, that would be my judgment, then at least 700,000 
would be voting for it, for a program, and then you turn around and 
you get that divided roughly equally between 3 and 4, you get 350,000 
for each of those or in rough figures, and neither one of them carries 
and of course you do not have a majority and you simply go back to 
the present program and you are going to get nothing but the present 
program. That is all you would “probably get under your system. 

Your system, as I see it, is so weighted that it is going to give you 
every chance of a continuation of the present program and you i destroy 
the probability of getting any kind of a new program. 

Mr. Curistranson. Mr. Chairman, our feeling was that it would be 
somewhat unfair to throw out the present program ; just mandatorily 
throw it out and say, “We won’t give you a chance to maintain what 
you have done,” but 51 percent of the people that vote on part 2 could 
determine which of the two new programs they are going to get in 
the corn referendum i in Minnesota, for example, ‘and 76 percent of the 
vote was in favor of retaining what we had, certainly I don’t think 
it would be fair to come up with two new programs and say, “Which 
of these two do you want; you cannot have what you now have.” 
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Mr. Poace. You think that 51 percent of the farmers want no 
change in the program ? 

r. CurisT1Anson. No, I agree with you, but just as an illustration. 

Mr. Poacr, And if there is any large segment, I mean if there is 
any substantial segment then we ought. not to be just sitting here and 
trying to impose a new program if there is a probability that a large 
part of the farmers want to retain their program as against anything 
else. 

Mr. Curist1anson. Well, it depends upon what the other one is. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Curistranson. And they should have a choice, in my opinion. 

Mr. Harvey. I am just offering this commentary, that the present 
compliance directives of the corn farmers themselves is a pretty 
distinct ballot, in a way, and we know about what the compliance 
percentage is. Let me say that a minimum of participation worked 
all right, you, and as long as the balance of grain and livestock was 
nearly O. K. ., anyway, the little gadget of price support that we used 
served us well. The reason why I think we are confronted with a whole 
new problem now, is that the pattern of grain production has changed 
within the past few years and it has changed radically. It just seems 
to me we have to concede that we are confronted with a whole new 
problem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. I wanted to continue to one further thing but I want 
your comments on this ballot. 

You asked us to get out on this limb and say just what is going 
to be the return to these people, how much they are going to m: ake. 

Mr. Arsert. I think that is argumentative. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, perhaps, but whatever you put in there, you are 
going to get accused of weighing it one way or the other. You 
will be accused of favoring one program over the other and they 
will be saying, “This one won’t return as much as my present sede 
will,” or they will say “It will return more,” that is what will happen. 

Mr. Axperr. W ell, why mention that? The important thing is how 
much you are going to cut and how much you are going toc ontrol. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I am afraid that you would get us in the position 
of guaranteeing those things. However—and I want to ask you gen- 
tlemen, if you were sitting “here in Congress would you be w illing to 
underwrite this thing and guarantee the results, because that is w vhat 
it means, or would you feel that the farmer determine what he may 
expect to get out of it? Aren’t we putting ourselves in a position of 
underwriting this thing, which is something I am not going to do. 

Mr. Razer. The reason it was suggested, and it was after debate, we 
were wondering how much of an educational program would be put 
forward by the Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Poace. Well, you can put forward an educational program, the 
Farm Bureau can and the Department of Agriculture could put for- 
ward one just like like the farm organizations, and you will all be 
going around just like political parties, all going out advocating 
something—I am not condemning that, but you are going to be doing 
the same kind of thing that I am going to be doing this fall, going 
around looking for votes. You are going to be doing the same 
thing for whatever you decide you want and the Farm Bureau will be 
out doing the same thing for the other side and you know it and I 
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know it. The farmers will be pretty well educated. Now, isn’t that 
what you are going to be doing? 

Mr. Razer. Sure, I hope we do. 

Mr. Poage. In other words, isn’t it better for us to leave it to the 
Farmers Union and the Farm Bureau and the Grange and the com- 
modity organizations and farmers? Isn’t it better for us to leave it 
to them than for us to take sides in this thing and for us to come 
out and say, “You will get so much under this,” or “You will get so 
little,” and we will be charged with being for one side or the other, 
we will be charged with being unfair—should we put in those figures 
at all? 

Mr. Curist1anson. Our point, Mr. Chairman, was that we were 
trying to get more clarification on the ballot so that the fellow was a 
little more aware when he voted of what he voted for. 

Mr. Poage. I know, but you don’t have to take the responsibility for 
that, and I do. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, one thing that I think is important in 
here is what percentage of the corn farmers have been voting in a 
referendum in the past—do you know what the percentage is? 

Mr. Atsert. I think about 20 percent. 

Mr. Curistranson. I think it is pretty heavy and widespread. 

Mr. Jones. What percentage of the people voted of the producers? 

Mr. Harvey. I believe it was very light, I don’t recall the exact per- 
centage—it varied but as Mr. Chr istianson said in his section it was 
heavy but in my area it was very light. 

Mr. Jonrs. What I was getting at is this, following what Mr. Albert 
said, when you have such a small percentage who are voting anyway 
and: you cut that down, then you might even wind up by having 5 or 
10 percent of the people determining which one of these two plans 
was to be adopted and so I think it is important that after a farmer 

says that he wants a program or no program, then he still should have 
the opportunity of expression, if he is going to be forced to take one 
or the other, he should have something to say about it. 

I know that in our cotton section we have had the same problem, a 
comparatively small number of the producers participate in the refer- 
endums. I think that all should have the opportunity of voting on 
which type of program they will be forced to take. 

Mr. Curistranson. Following that line of thinking, then, we would 
recommend that there be 1 ballot, one, a vote for no support program 
or why the choice of these two, because to leave the two parts to the 
ballot, then if he is going to vote for a no support program then it is 
only natural that you are going to pick out the choice that is closest 
to no program on the sec ond ballot and so actually it is weighted in that 
direction if it is left as it is. 

Mr. Harvey. That is all. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Stmpson. I would like to ask these gentlemen—I believe he has 
three State representatives present. 

Mr. Curistranson. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. Was IIlinois invited or are you speaking for them or 
the whole Farmers Union, or speaking just as State gr oups? 
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Mr. Curistranson. We are speaking for the National Farmers 
Union as it relates to the program of the Farmers Union that was 
adopted at the national convention. 

Mr. Srwpson. I see. There were several questions I wanted to ask 
you. 

Are you worried at all about corn losing its identity, you are taking 
the corn out of the basics for 8 years and you are not repealing the 
1938 act that places corn in as a basic commodity. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, sir, I would answer it this way, that what our 
interpretation of the committee print is that it adds grain sorghums 
to the list of basics and what we suggested is that the addition be 
made, the (b), to the basics, and the fact that you have written your 
bill as an amendment of the marketing quota parts of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938—— 

Mr. Srvpson. It looks like you are making corn lose.as a basic 
commodity, 3 years—— 

Mr. Baxer. That is not our interpretation. We think that this adds 
some commodities to the basics rather than subtracting. 

Mr. Horven. Well, isn’t it a correct interpretation, that under the 
terms of this bill the Agricultural Act of 1938 is suspended for 3 
years? And corn therefore does not lose its identity as a basic 
commodity ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. So there is no attempt to take corn out as a basic, as 
far as I understand. 

Mr. Stmpson. Well, if there is anything sancrosanct about corn as 
a basic commodity and it has been in the original 1988 program, then 
to me—I am a little bit leary about corn losing its identity, it is the 
biggest money crop in the whole United States and I am anxious about 
that and I propose to caution the people I represent about it. 

There is another situation that can come up. If in one of these 
referendums they vote across-the-board compliance, which is what it 
is, that means that the corn-hog farmer that raises all of his corn and 
feeds all of it and goes out and is forced to buy more, then he will be 
forced to cut his corn acreage, is that right ? 

Mr. Curistranson. If it is over 30 acres. 

Mr. Stmpson. And the big hog farmer who has perhaps 400 or 500 
or 600 acres and who, in my area at least, raises all of the corn that 
he can raise and who feeds all of that corn to livestock, now should 
you get across-the-board compliance in this vote, then that farmer is 
going to be just like the wheat farmer, he is going to be cut down. 

Mr. Poacr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srupson. I would like to get an answer to that. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I would just like to read the law into the record 
here: 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of Agriculture * * * is authorized and directed to 
make available through loans, purchases, or other operations, price support to 
cooperators for any crop of any basic agricultural commodity, if producers have 
not disapproved the marketing quotas for such crop, at a level not in excess of 
90 per centum of the parity price of the commodity nor less than the level 
provided in subsections (a), (b), and (c), as follows: 

(a) For tobacco (except as otherwise provided herein) corn, wheat, and rice, 
if the supply percentage as of the beginning of the marketing year is— 
and then it sets out a table, and that is where your basic commodities 
are defined and that section is not amended by this bill at all. 
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Mr. Srapson. But there never was any question in this committee 
but that if you had a rigid program and that cross-compliance is the 
law, we are just changing a hard and fast position before the—— 

Mr. Poacr. This does not take corn out as a basic, and I understood 
you were raising that question. 

Mr. Stmpson. No, I brought up another question entirely. I know 
that corn is not taken out permanently as a basic, but certainly it is 
suspended for 3 years, we discussed that in the committee, but my 
question was what would be the attitude of a corn and hog man on 
voting, how would he interpret this vote, if he gets a rigid across-the- 
board compliance, that is, cross-compliance all the way on corn and 
he has never had that in the history of this country, if he gets cross- 
compliance and he has to cut down on his 100 acres of corn if he is 
going to raise that to feed to hogs and cattle, how is he going to vote! 

Mr. O’Rettiy. Well, he has been cut down before. 

Mr. Stmpson. No. 

Mr. O’Remy. Well, he has in years gone by, by participation. 

Mr. Stmpson. If he participates. 

Mr. O’Rettiy. That is right. 

Mr. Stupson. But there has been no ¢ ompulsion. 

Mr. O’Rettiy. I understand, but I mean the corn farmer in lowa 
and I am sure in Illinois he comes to the point where he realizes that 
cheap corn is going to bring about cheaper livestock. 

Mr. Srarson. I think ev eryone is in agreement on that, but the point 
I am trying to bring up, and I have not got an answer yet, is what in 
your opinion would be the attitude of a corn-hog man that raises all of 
the corn that he can and he feeds it and he goes out and buys his neigh- 
bor’s or anybody else’s corn, if you get a cross-compliance compulsion 
about this bill when they vote on it? 

Mr. O’Remuy. I think that they will vote for it. I think they will 
in Iowa: yes, I ~ 

Mr. Stupson. I don’t believe they will in Illinois, I think they will 
vote against any compulsory compliance on corn. 

Mr. JeENNiNGS. This gives a choice. 

Mr. Stmpson. It gives them a choice of no program and it gives him 
a choice of cross- compli: ince and I don’t think he will comply. 

Mr. Harvey. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stupson. This will put compulsion in the farm program if one 
of these ballots carries ? 

Mr. O’Remy. That is right—well, I think that the Corn Belt 
farmer pretty generally is willing to comply with allotments. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, it presents | an entirely new approach to a farm 
program if a cross-compliance is voted, many farmers must cut down 
their corn acreage just like their wheat, and be subject to fine if 
they don’t do it. 

Mr. O’Remy. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Any further discussion on this point? If not, I think 
we ought to discuss the matter that was raised on acreage versus 
bushels. 

Mr. Srmmpson. I am sorry, one more question. 

Mr. Podge. Sure. 
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Mr. Simpson. If this committee and the full committee does not 
take any of the recommendations that these gentlemen have made 
this morning, can you live with the provisions in the committee print ? 

Mr. Curistianson. Well, as second best ; yes. 

Mr. Srmpson. I mean, you would not oppose the legislation ? 

Mr. O’Reitiy. No, we would not oppose it. 

Mr. Simpson. If we got the committee print to go out. 

Mr. O’Renxy. No, sir; we would not. 

Mr. Suwpson. All right. 

Mr. Poage. Now, as to this matter of whether we should have con- 
trols based on acres or whether it should be in bushels or pounds, of 
course, we are faced with that problem on every crop, I think. 

I know that we have not made a very good thing out of our controls 
on any crop that is on an acreage limitation, but as I understood it 
the great problem here is arising in the various areas that you gen- 
tlemen represent, where corn largely would not be sold, and where it 
would be most difficult to determine what the man produced. 

You see, it is easy enough to determine how many bales of cotton 
are produced because the ees cannot use that cotton for anything 
else. He cannot feed it to anything on the farm and there is no way 
in the world for him to get anything out of it except to sell it and you 

‘an always figure out how much he sells; but you cannot figure out how 
much corn a man raises when he has a bunch of hogs and cattle on 
his farm, and he feeds it to them. It is extremely difficult to find out 
how much he has raised. You can find out how many acres, all right, 
but not how much corn he raised. 

Mr. JENNINGS. You would have to have a marketing card. 

Mr. Poace. But even if you had a marketing card, how are you 
going to know how much corn he has raised if he has got livestock 
on the place ¢ 

Mr. Jenninos. Well, the same as with the other commodities. He 
has to have a marketing card. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, but even if he has a marketing card, I do not think 
that would solve the problem. 

Mr. Raper. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, it would not be an 
ironclad rule, it would be simply a guideline, and it would be a weight- 
ed factor in favor of the livestock farmer, because, you see, it would 
be hidden. But if he wants to go into marketing, then it does limit 
him, and it does set a criterion under which you would follow a pro- 
gram, and if he ignored the law—it would actually, I believe, encour- 
age farmers, it would encourage them either to be complete feeders or 
to be complete cash grain farmers, which is just the thing to go into 
in many areas. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I have lived in a section of the country where we 
have had a lot of controls, and we have had them for better than a gen- 
eration now. We have learned to live under it, and we have found, or 
at least I think we found, that everything you do that invites viola- 
tion weakens your program, and that whenever you have a program 
that the farmer knows his neighbor is violating he is not very likely to 
cooperate with the program himself. That is just human nature under 
any kind of a program, and wouldn’t it make almost every farmer say, 
whether it is true or not, for example, “I lived next to Ralph Harvey, 
and I know that he has got a good corn crop, and I swear he is feeding 
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his hogs corn, and he is actually producing more corn that he is allowed 
to.” 

They would be making those charges, whether they were true or not. 
Wouldn’t that happen ? 

Mr. Harvey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harvey. As a matter of fact, since the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported to us on occasions that they had made some trial runs in 
the past on this sort of a basis and they did not feel very well satisfied 
with the administrative feasibility of it. 

As to the justice of it, I think that we are all agreed on it, and I do 
not think there would be anyone on this whole committee but will agree 
as to the equity of it. And when I was home and talking with farmers, 
I venture to say that everyone of them that I talked to brought out the 
same point. Then when I said, “Well, would you be willing to accept 
the responsibility as county head of such an administrative procedure 
and carry it out,” and without exception they acted horrified at the 
though of such an idea. 

In fact, I will goeven further. I brought it up with my son, who is 
on the committee in my county, and he said, “Dad, I wouldn’t live a 
week if I tried to do that sort of thing, I couldn’t live with them.” 

And I said, “Well, you recommended it.” 

And he said, “Yes, but I recommended it to you, not for you to 
recommend it for me to do.” 

Mr. Curistranson. I think the point we were trying to make is 
this: You would have your acreage allotment anyway, and this thing 
could develop into a marketing certificate plan for that corn that 
went on the market. You would have control on the individual 
farmer, first by his acres, and then by the amount of corn that he could 
market. So that the leeway in there—he could produce extra on those 
acres and they could be fed, because it would not hit the market in 
that particular direction. 

Mr. Poace. Well, wouldn’t that be the very thing that would break 
down the program, that extra amount that could be fed ? 

Mr. Curistranson. Not when you have an acre allotment in the 
beginning. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I know you have got an acreage allotment, and 
we have that in cotton, but the acreage allotment is not what is im- 
portant. It is that marketing quota that is important. It is that 
marketing card. This is the thing that is important to me, it is the 
thing that is important to everybody that sells cotton. 

You can control the sale of corn just as easy as you can control the 

sale of cotton, and I recognize that, but if you allow 85 percent of 
the people producing corn or grain sorghums to fudge on the 
program 

Mr. Curistranson. No, they wouldn’t fudge. They would have te 
live within the allotted acres. 

Mr. Poacs. I know they would have to live within their allotted 
acres, but if you say that they have got the right to use all that they 
produce on the allotted acres 

Mr. CuristiaAnson. But, in addition, we would recommend that 
they have a marketing certificate or a marketing allotment, so that 
would be based on a bushel or pound basis. 
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Mr. Poace. Then what you are saying is that the man who is grow- 
ing grain for marketing ‘should suffer greater restrictions than the 
man who is growing it for feed ; isn’t that Tight ? 

Mr. Jenninos. He is getting into liv estock production. That would 
be the effect of it. Didn’t you say that? 

Mr. Curist1anson. No, it could be, in essence, but 

Mr. Poace. Well, isn’t that the effect of what you propose ? 

Mr. Curistranson. No, I don’t think it would lead in that direc- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

Poace. Well, let us follow it through. I just don’t understand 
ita 

If I understand what you are proposing, it is that if I have an 
allotment of 100 acres of feed grain, and if you would say I had an 
average production of 50 bushels then that is 5,000 bushels, isn’t it ? 
And you say that I would have two limitations just as I have on 
cotton. I have an acreage allotment and I have a marketing card 
that on cotton allows me to sell anything I grow on that 50 acres, but 
you say I would not be allowed to sell any thing but that 5,000 bushels. 
But if I have a good crop and I have made 80 bushels, then I have 
8,000 bushels, and you would say that if I buy myself some cattle 
and hogs, that I could feed my own cattle and my own hogs with that 
3,000 bushels, but I could not sell it to Paul Jones and let him feed it; 
is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Curistranson. The thing is based, perhaps even on township 
average yield 

Mr. Poacz. I know, but you are saying the average yield is going 
to be 50 bushels or any other amount, and you can “fix it anywhere, 
but your average township yield is 50 bushels, and so I get that, and 
I have got 100 acres of allotment, so I can sell 5,000 bushels. 

Mr. Curistranson. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But whether it is because my land is better than the 
average land or because it is a good year and everybody goes up in 
his yield, or because I am fertilizing heavily, or whether it is for any 
other reason, I then grow 8,000 bushels, then you say that 3,000 bushels 
could be fed on my farm. Thatisr ight, i isn’t it? 

Mr. Curistranson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacsr. I don’t have a hoof on the farm, but I am going to buy 
some and feed it. 

Mr. CuristraAnson. Or you can carry that without a penalty until 
next year. 

Mr. Poacer. I know. 

Mr, Curist1Anson. But we are off from this recommendation now. 
We are over here on a dual thing, from the standpoint of talking about 
feeding livestock with the excess bushelage. 

Mr. Jenninos. A hypothetical question 

Mr. Poace. Well, I would like to follow through—but go ahead. 

Mr. JENNINGS W ould you recommend any adjustment i in the coun- 
ty yield, or would you limit it to 20 percent of the county yield? 
Would you put a minimum on it? 

Mr. Curistranson. Of course, there again, it is my opinion as to 
just what the decision might be, but the point I was trying to make 
here was that under this program you just have the allotment on 
acres, and then the guy that is producing 50 bushels to the acre is en- 
titled to get this price program for the 50 bushels an acre under the 
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bill, and the guy that produces 80 bushels, he is entitled to get the 
rb program for the 80 bushels, because that is his production on 
ris allotted acres. 

Mr. Poace. I know the disadvantages of that kind of program and 
I know that in Mr. Hill’s country and in mine, we have a lot of dry 
land which never has had enough water, except through floods, and 
if we could fertilize and have irrigation, we could double or triple our 
production. 

I am assuming that I have 100 acres allotment and I grow an extra 
3,000 bushels over and above my average. If I had livestock I could 
use it, but if I did not have livestock, then I am placed in the position 
that I have got to sell it or carry over, and ultimately I have got to 
reduce my acreage somewhere to get rid of it. I think that the carry- 
over is a desirable thing, but it 1s not the solution of this problem. 

Aren’t you treating the man who has livestock, putting him in a 
much better position than the man who just grows corn and sorghums 
to sell? 

Mr. Curist1anson. We are not treating him as good as your bill 
treats him now under the allotment of acres. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I grant you that it is very attractive to anybody, 
whether in the livestock business or out of the livestock business, as I 
see it, and we intended to make it so, and we think it is. But I say, 
aren’t you working a discrimination against the man not in the live- 
stock business ? 

Mr. Curistranson. No, not as much as the discrimination would 
be in this bill against the guy that doesn’t have as productive land as 
some other fellow does. 

Mr. Poace. Well, of course, the man who does not have productive 
land ought to be discriminated against, ought he not? He should not 
have the same allotment as the productive land. If I pay $250 for an 
acre of productive land, Z figure that I am entitled to grow more 
than the man who paid $50 an acre for nonproductive land. Isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Curtst1anson. But, in the controlled program—we realize that 
you can push the thing up and get 

Mr. Poacr. Well, it is true that we have learned that in any control 
program you can put fertilizer on any crop and you can cultivate it 
more intensely, and we know that thereby you can get an increased 
production, and we know that they do do that. We know that you 
will not get 20-percent reduction under this bill. Frankly, my opinion 
is that if you get 8 or 10 percent, that will be about the amount that 
we could expect to get, and we know that we are not going to get 20- 
percent reduction here. But we do know it will give some reduction. 

Now, I don’t know that we want 20-percent reduction. It seems 
to me that 20-percent reduction probably would be too much if you 
have wiped out the surplus as we are trying to wipe it out in this 
bill. Of course, we want a 20-percent reduction with this surplus, 
but without the surplus you do not want 20-percent reduction, do 
you? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I don’t really mean to interrupt your 
train of thought, but I do want to set the sights on a little bit broader 
consideration than j just the detailed discussion of a particular example. 

The main point we were trying to make in our statement was that 
one reason that feed grains are in trouble now legislatively and eco- 
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nomically, and one reason that livestock is liable to be, if the feed grain 
situation is not cleared up, is that we have not had, as farmers or as a 
combination, an airtight program, like the tobacco program or the 
peanut program, whereby market supplies could be tailored in a fairly 
approximate fashion to what demand will take at the support level, 
and because of that, and to prevent the feed grain program supplies 
from building up in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and what is saying almost the same thing, to prevent the long-range 
part of the program costing the ‘Treasury any money, we are sug- 
gesting various proposals here, all of them in the same train of 
thought, leaving aside the market supply adjustment side, so that the 
program will operate year in and year out on a long-range basis, with- 
out cost to the Treasury, as the tobacco — is supposed to operate 
and the cotton and other programs. And we have pointed out some 
specific detailed examples of some ways that the program might be so 
tightened up. 

Now, as farmers, we would like to produce as much corn as we can 
and sell it at 120 percent of parity, but we are realistic enough to 
know that there is not going to be any feed grain program if it results 
in huge buildups in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks, or a large 
annual cost to the Federal Treasury. And so the tenor of our sug- 
gestions is that we are in effect saying, “We think farmers will coop- 
erate in return for an adequate level of income protection, that they 
will cooperate in a fairly strict, tightened-up market supply adjust- 
ment program.” 

And the specific thing of bushelage and poundage quotas on feed 
grains in our recommendations should be considered in the context of 
our previous recommendation to the committee at one of the first hear- 
ings of this year, and it would be as incorporated in the McCarthy 
bill, for example, bushelage, sales quotas, or marketing quotas, on feed 
grains, and marketing quotas on livestock, would be in the composite 
program. 

Now, your committee print, and realistically I think, at the moment 
does not include marketing quotas on livestock. 

But my reason for interrupting here was to point out that in the 
context of a complete combined market quota program of feed grains 
and livestock, you would have sales tickets on a bushel basis for feed 
grains, and on a poundage basis for livestock. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I am trying to be realistic, and I think that you 
will agree with me that there is not a chance in the world of putting 
quotas on livestock in the immediate future, and since there isn’t, we 
are just spinning our wheels, talking about quotas in the sale of feed 
grains apart from other commodities. It seems to me that the feed 
grains adapt themselves the least readily to that type of control of any 
major commodity. 

Mr. Baker. We will agree with that, and I think also we will agree 
one step further, that if market quotas based on acreage allotment are 
really used and implemented with the courage to reduce acres when 
average yields are increasing, that from year to year they can be made 
effective if a combination of farmers and Congressmen is serious about 
reducing acreage base quotas if average yields go up. 

Mr. Poacer. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jenntnas. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Poace. All right. xy 

Mr. Jenninos. How do you view the effect of the 30-acre minimum 
as to the voting on this proposed program ¢ 

Mr. O’Remy. We felt that it ought to be the grain—I mean, the 
base was a 30-acre base, rather than allotment. The committee bill 
provides for a 30-acre allotment. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. You feel it should be the base rather 
than the allotment? 

Mr. O’Rettiy. The base. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Which would in effect be about 20 percent ? 

Mr. O’Remy. Twenty percent; yes. 

Mr. Jennrnos. You feel that if we are going to leave it on an allot- 
ment basis, it should be roughly 24 acres? 

Mr. O’Rettty. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. JeNNtNGs. Why do you make that statement ? 

Mr. Baxer. To answer your original question, we think that those 
who would have 1959 allotments of between 24 acres and 30 acres would 
probably vote, higher than the average majority, in favor of the pro- 
gram included in title 3. That is our judgment. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Do you really feel that way ? 

Mr. O’Rettty. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. That is our judgment of this. That is the judgment of 
these gentlemen, at least. 

Mr. JeNNiNGs. Well, my opinion is exactly opposite to that. I feel 
that those people are going to vote for no program at all; because over 
the past years they have seen programs work to what they feel was to 
their detriment, and they are now at the point of saying “I don’t want 
any part in any Government program.” If you include them, I am 
inclined to think that they are going to vote for no program at all, 
and that is contrary to your thinking. 

Mr. Baxer. That is the reason I pointed out our reason for making 
this recommendation. Very frankly, we think the program that you 
provided in part 3 is the best one that has been seriously recommended 
by an official group of the Government for quite some time, and we 
would like to see the provisions of title 3 adopted in the referendum. 

Mr. JenniNGs. Yes, but to follow your line of reasoning, if you 
reduce it, let’s say, 24 or 25 acres, I believe that the feeling of those 
smaller farmers was to the effect : “We don’t want any part of any pro- 
gram.” Then after having voted for no program, they are going to 
look at the lesser of two evils, and not vote for No. 3, and vote for No. 4. 

Mr. Baxer. I would like to have Mr. Christianson speak on that. 

Mr. Jennrnos. I would like to hear him. 

Mr. Curist1aAnson. Well, in our contacts in Minnesota we find, and 
I believe the record will bear us out, that a lot of the smaller farmers 
in Minnesota, the people that have acreage allotments of less than 30 
acres—they are a lot of the people that stayed in the program year after 
year because they realized the importance of the price program as it 
pertains to their smaller operations, and because of that we felt that a 
farmer with a 30-acre base should be entitled to vote, even though his 
allotment is 24 or considerably less than 30 acres. 

Mr. Jenninos. You are talking there primarily of the cash farmer, 
aren’t you, not the corn-hog producer? 
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Mr. Curist1anson. Yes, or really the small hog producer; we are 
talking about the smaller operators. 

Mr. JenNiNGs. Well, now, how does it affect him, the small ho 
producer, in cutting his acres and having a higher support—I fin 
that most of those people are the ones that probably do not under- 
stand the feed grain relationship to the price of livestock. They are 
the people that I find are interested in cheaper feed grains. 

_ Mr. Curistranson. Well, there is a difference, of course, in attitude 
in different areas, and I just reflected the attitude of our area, the 
farmers back in my State that are staying in the program. 

Mr. O’Rettiy. You would eliminate practically all of the 80-acre 
rere pee in the Corn Belt, because their feed grain base would not 

e—I mean their allotment, most of it would be corn—I mean, under 
your bill, all of their allotment would be corn, and many of them 
would not have 21 or 22 acres : 

Mr. JenNnINGS. But you said they would prefer the new program. 

Mr. O’Renmuy. Yes. I feel that those, that the big bulk of the 80- 
acre producers, the smaller producers in the Corn Belt, would favor 
aprogram. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Jenninos. That has not been my observation. 

Mr. Baker. Well, the situation in Iowa, Mr. Chairman, and the 
situation in Virginia, which these two men are discussing, could very 
well be different on this point and not be inconsistent with each other. 

Mr. Jenninos. I don’t think they are. But I think it is going to 
have a direct effect on the program. 

Mr. Baxer. That is why I wanted to make the point, Mr. Jennings, 
that the real reason for our recommendation on this point is to build 
up as high a favorable vote as possible for the provisions of title 3. 

Mr. JENNINGS. But, at the same time, I think that they are inter- 
erested in title 1. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. O’Retmty. I mean, if we were convinced it was going to do 
what you seem to think it will do, then we certainly 
_ Mr, Jenninos. Well, that is going to be the effect in my district. 

Mr. O’Remuy. Well, I have not felt that it would have that effect, 
especially in Iowa. 

What do you think about Indiana ? 

Mr. Razer. Oh, in my opnion, the big grain producers, as a whole, 
have ignored the allotment program today, but what the effect will 
be when he goes to vote—I think he is a negative cooperator today, 
and many of our smaller operators have cooperated. 

Mr. O’Retzy. We have in our State, too. 

Mr. Quis. Mr. Chairman, if he will yield, I think that in our area 
the smaller producers feel about it this way—the only thing is that 
if it were made a base rather than an allotment, then the fewer people, 
in the event of title 3, would have the choice of planting up to 30 
acres and feeding their livestock. You would have a cutdown of the 
smaller farmers who have the choice of staying in the allotment. 

Mr. O’Reitty. I think that most of the small farmers have the feel- 
ing that a good, sound program would take care of the corn with the 
permitted acreage, say, where they plant 30 acres and feed it- 

Mr. Quire. Well, there are really two classes of farmers, the fellow 
like myself, who has done a good job on conservation practices on his 
farm during the time that the history was established, and he 1s 
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aa pennies and the person who is just raising enough corn for livestock 
and practicing good conservation, penalizing him, while another fel- 
low who gets ‘his acre: ige allotment way up—this thing has been sort 
of ironed out by appeal, but the man that never tried to appeal 

Mr. O’Remy. Well, down through the years, even though we ap- 
preciate the fact that there have been inequities in those allotments 
and it may have seemed that it hurt the smaller farms more than the 
larger, we feel that, by and large, they have been better off to partici- 
pate in the program than staying out. 

Mr. Baker. May I also add that your committee print, and we have 
not suggested any change in those provisions, your committee print 
effectively wipes out these inequities that the gentleman was talking 
about. 

Mr. O’Rettry. I think that is right. 

Mr. Baker. Because your committee print sets the whole reloca- 
tion on a new basis and wipes out the old ones that trouble people 
in the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Poace. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poace. Do you gentlemen have anything further ? 

Mr. Cnristianson. No. 

Mr. Poace. I want to thank you gentlemen. We are delighted with 
these suggestions that you have given us. It is just the kind of 
thing that the committee wants. We may not act on all of them, 
but we want to hear them and get your viewpoint. We appreciate very 
much the thoughtful discussion that you have given us. 

Is there anyone else in the audience who wants to say anything? 

Mr. Curistranson. Mr, Chairman, I just want to appreciate our 
thanks to the committee for giving us this opportunity of visiting with 
you and discussing about this very important piece of legislation. 

Mr. Poace. The privilege is ours. 

Is there anyone else who wants to be heard this morning ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poace. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Poacr. Tomorrow the Farm Bureau will be heard and we will 
meet at 10 o’clock in this room, unless we are otherwise notified. 

(Whereupon at 11:50 a. m. an adjournment was taken to Thursday, 
April 17, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivEsTtocK AND FEED GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10:10 a. m., in room 
G-53, United States Capitol, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Albert, Jennings, Hill, Hoeven, 
Simpson, and Harvey. 

Also present: Representatives Jones, Quie, and Hagen; Hyde Mur- 
ray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order. 

The committee has met this morning to further discuss the com- 
mittee print on corn and feed grains. We have two witnesses, and I 
am delighted to see that there are several others here who probably 
will want to participate, but the chairman has only been informed of 
two witnesses: Mr. Herschel Newson of the National Grange; and Mr. 
Charles Marshall, who is the president of the Nebraska Farm Bureau. 

We will proceed to hear Mr. Newson first and then Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Newsom, we will now be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE, ACCOMPANIED BY FRED BAILEY, LEGISLATIVE 
CONSULTANT 


Mr. Newsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are 
glad to be here; although, frankly, I cannot remember any time when 
we have been able to be as thoroughly prepared as we would like to 
have been, and this morning is no exception. 

Mr. Poace. Well, to have found your way into this room is adequate 
preparation. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Hitt. Getting around this Capitol Building is more than Con- 
gress can do; at least, you know where you are. 

Mr. Newsom. Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Newsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
encouraging to us that this committee is vigorously proceeding, despite 
formidable obstacles, toward the development of legislation intended 
to strengthen our agricultural economy. 

We recognize, as you do, that programs to help agriculture regain 
economic strength from its seriously weakened position also will con- 
tribute substantially to the firming-up of the total national economy. 
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We are keenly aware that the relative position of agriculture in our 
national economy has become progressively w eaker over the past 
several years. Farmers’ income from the production of foods and 
fibers has steadily declined to the lowest point, in constant dollars— 
or purchasing pow er—since prior to World War IT. 

This committee’s recognition of these facts is a bright light to us. 

This widening disparity between income from farming and in- 
come by those engaged in other essential occupations has created an 
imbalance that very certainly has contributed to the current business 
recession. Vigorous, positive, and prompt action by Congress is 
essential if this imbalance is to be corrected—in time. 

Agriculture—the production, transporting, processing and distribu- 
tion of foods and fibers—is, we still contend, the basic industry of this 
country, always has been and, in our opinion, always will be. Three 
out of every eight people employed are engaged in the feeding and 
clothing of our 172 million people. 

Farmers sold last year, even at present prices, some $30 billion 
worth of products of the soil, and they paid back into the national 
economy almost $23 billion for goods and services used for production 
purposes on farms. 

And I would like to say frankly, Mr. Chairman, that I have some 
misgivings about reciting the figures or statements of this character 
before the members of this committee, because I do not even un- 
wittingly want to leave the impression that we think you do not know 
these figures; but, for the purpose of the record, we want this kind of 
a statement in our testimony. We do not mean for you to think that 
we are trying to tell you anything that you don’t know already. It 
is just for the purposes of the record. 

Mr. Poace. Surely. We understand. 

Mr. Newsom. The average hourly net earnings per farm owner- 
operator or renter last year was only 69 cents. The average hourly 
earnings of factory workers was $2.07 an hour. Ten years ago farmers 
received an average of 98 cents an hour and factory wor kers received 
$1.23 an hour. 

That disparity between farm and factory workers is the widening 
imbalance I referred to a moment ago. In 10 years farm earnings per 
worker have decreased by one-third, but factory earnings per hour 
have increased by two-thirds. 

We would not, even if we could, seek to correct that imbalance by 
lowering the income of factory workers. The only reasonable and 
sensible way is through raising the income of farmers to a point at 
which the two are in reasonable balance. 

Even though we are urging that the Congress make real effort to 
override the President’s veto of the 1-year price freeze bill, we do not 
believe that present legislation provides the basis for such balance 
under current conditions. 

We, however, have no patience with those who assume that, under 
these conditions, a return to so-called free markets hold any promise 
of preventing an even greater disparity between farm income and 
nonfarm income. 

Two months ago we discussed with you a suggested program for 
restoring price and production balance in feed grains and livestock. 
The two, we think, are inseparable—either is dependent, over any 
considerable length of time, upon the other. We believed then, and 
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still do, that the program we offered is both sound and equitable to 
producers and consumers. 

While we have not had the opportunity to give careful study to all 
of the Feed Grains Subcommittee recommendations now before the 
committee, there are portions which appear to be thoroughly sound, 
and some that we think can be strengthened. 

We would like to direct our remarks toward what we believe are 
constructive criticisms of the proposal now before this committee. 
Our objective is to strengthen the proposed program and improve 
prospects of both temporary and long-term benefits. 

The provision calling for a referendum of feed growers to deter- 
mine whether they w ant to abolish both price supports and production 
controls is, in our opinion, sound and desirable, provided they are 
offered an acceptable alternative to having no program whatever. 

It is our opinion that the proposed bill does not offer a satisfactory 
alternative. 

Title III provides for rigid acreage controls, 90 percent of parity 
supports, apparently on total production, and excessive penalties that 
have in the past not only failed either to control production or sustain 
prices, but have contributed to the difficulties we now seek to alleviate. 

Government controls would become even more restrictive and the 
penalties even more onerous. We seek greater freedom for farmers. 
We find this proposal unacceptable even though the commitment from 
farmers would be for only 3 years. 

We, in our February 18, 1958, statement, proposed a voluntary 
control program which we believe will be acceptable to a majority of 
farmers and, we believe, effective in bringing feed grain production 
into balance with demand within a 3-year period. 

The program we have proposed would seem to be less costly to 
administer. It would move farmers away from rather than toward 
restrictive Government controls. It would rely on incentive which 
would at the same time buy constructive results. 

We respectfully, therefore, urge that the committee amend title 
ITI by striking out the “requirement” that all growers of more than 
30 acres of corn and sorghum transfer 20 to 50. percent of their feed 
grain base to a conservation base. Such transfer should be made 
permissive instead of mandatory. 

The 3-year contract period is the same as recommended by the 
Grange in our February testimony before this committee, and we still 
believe we must try to effect this adjustment in the 3-year period. 

Our testimony also recommended the use of CCC ‘stocks for pay- 
ments in kind for reductions in feed grain acreage. We urge pay- 
ments in kind in amount of 50 percent of normal production on acres 
shifted to a conservation base, plus a conservation payment that would 

result in a net income per acre approximating normal income from 
such production. 

The Grange recommendation is that “payment in kind” plus the 
conservation “payment remain constant as a practice throughout the 3- 
year contract period, though the possibility of reducing ‘the amount 
of adjustment sought should be provided for in the legislation. 

We recommended that supports be at 80 percent of parity, rather 
than the 90 percent contained in the proposed bill, and be limited to 
85 percent of normal production prior to the contract. The only 
penalty we recommended would be withholding of supports on all feed 
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grains for farmers who did not participate in the acreage diversion 
program. 

The objective we seek in our recommendations and that sought in 
title III are the same. Both have as their objective the bringing of 
feed grain supplies into balance with effective demand at reasonable 
prices within a 3-year period. 

We respectfully submit that the Grange proposal would accomplish 
this objective through “incentive rather than controls,” that it would 
provide growers greater freedom of management on their farms, and 
that this would be accomplished at much less cost to the Government 
and little violence to prerogatives of property and resource manage- 
ment. 

Title IV, the second alternative to abrupt abandonment of all feed 
grain controls and safeguards, is different from no program at all only 
in degree, we believe. 

It offers no prospect whatever of bringing production and supplies 
into balance with effective demand at fair prices. Unlimited pro- 
duction would tend to expand production and add to already burden- 
some surpluses. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I am not proposing that you take this 
alternative; I am only introducing these statements to point out this 
is not a very acceptable alternative to offer the farmers, and that is 
why we are vastly interested in improving the other alternative with 
which we have dealt at length. 

The provision calling for supports at 90 percent of the average 
market price during the three most recent years, is a sliding scale chute 
that would carry prices in only one direction—lower and lower. 

The fact that feed grain growers must seek to maintain income suf- 
ficiently high to meet fixed obligations and costs would lead inevitably 
to a race to increase production by at least as much as the amount by 
which supports were reduced. 

Such a program would provide supports at about $1 a bushel in 
1959—90 percent of the average 1956, 1957, and 1958 market price. 
In 1960, the 1956 prices would be dropped and the lower 1959 price 
substituted. 

If we assume—and history demonstrates that it is a reasonable as- 
sumption—that market prices will follow the lowered supports during 
a period of excessive supplies, then the eventual and inevitable results 
would be to deprive feed grain growers of all price protection, and, at 
the same time, virtually assure a much worse “surplus” as well as 
“income” problem in livestock as well as feed grains, 

We are grateful indeed for this committee’s effort to bring the char- 
acteristics of particular commodity problems into sharp focus. We 
are especially appreciative of your intention, as we understand it, to 
then consolidate and coordinate these commodity proposals into an 
“omnibus bill” that will give more constructive purpose to farm legis- 
lation and bring the legislative structure into harmony with our pres- 
ent-day America. 

You are thus providing hope that rural families may be assured 
an equitable and just role in our modern America. You are ever lay- 
ing a foundation on which those rural families may again make ap- 
propriate contribution to American growth and progress—rather 
than to unwittingly or unwillingly threaten to further depress the 
total American economy. 
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We appreciate this opportunity to again try to contribute to your 
important work. 

r. Poacr. Mr. Newsom, we want to thank you for your very care- 
fully prepared statement. These are the kind of suggestions that 
we want to come before the committee, and we appreciate very much 
your contribution. Although, I am not sure that the members of the 
committee will agree with your conclusions; some may and some may 
not; we are glad to have your ideas. That is what we want from 
everybody who comes here, their suggestions and their ideas, regard- 
less of whether we agree or disagree with them. 

I think that every member of this subcommittee would agree that 
if we felt that we could offer a voluntary program that would effec- 
tively reduce production we would want to proceed on that basis. 

However, we have never been able to see just how we could get the 
results that you say you could get through such a voluntary program. 
I understand that you suggest the reduction of support prices to 80 
percent in the first place—on—85 percent of a man’s normal base. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Which, of course, has the effect of bringing you down 
to approximately 80 percent of the income that you would have if you 
were to get parity; it would be about 80-percent support on full or 
unlimited production; that is about what it would be, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Newsom. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 

We recognize this is the present income level and this is the very 
reason why we propose what at first glance to us was a pretty generous 
compensation program of payments in kind combined with conser- 
vation payments. 

The total proposal then, we think, is rather realistic and would pro- 
vide sufficient incentive to get this reduction effected. 

The major portion, though, of our proposal is this limiting of the 
volume which would be eligible for support, so we would have some 
reasonable control of—or would not at least be guilty of artificially 
stimulating such practices as the abnormal loading of fertilizer on 
restricted acreage, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you are talking about using bushel limitations 
rather than acreage limitations? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, we would have to use both in this adjustment 
program, frankly. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

Now, the witnesses that we had before us yesterday suggested that 
we should use poundage or bushelage limitations. 

I think the committee recognizes the desirability of using bushelage 
limitations, and I think that we all realize the dangerous effects or, 
shall I say, the weaknesses of the acreage limitations, and we have 
seen those weaknesses in the cotton program, and we have seen them 
in the wheat program, and we have seen those weaknesses in every 
program, and yet I think it is the feeling of this committee that you 
can less effectively apply bushelage limitations to feed grains than 
any other commodity grown. 

Now, taking cotton as an example; if I grow ten bales of cotton, I 
cannot do anything with that but sell it, can I? I cannot eat it, and 
T cannot feed it. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right, but—— 
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Mr. Poacx. But, on the other hand when I grow 1,000 bushels of 
either corn or sorghum, how can you determine what I have grown? 
Mr. Newsom. Oh, but I think that the chairman has missed an im- 
ortant point here. This limitation is only on that which is eligible 
or price support. You would not be burdened with the necessity of 
preventing the flow of this production into market channels. 

Mr. Poages. I know, but if I understand your proposal, you are 
going to pay me 50 percent of my normal production in kind. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poaace. Now, I get that and my normal production, let us say 
is 5,000 bushels. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Well, then you pay me 2,500 bushels out of Garmmndity 
Credit Corporation stock. Well, you ought not to pay me unless . 
grow 85 percent of 

Mr. Newsom. No, you get that if you comply with the acreage allot- 
ment. 

Mr. Poace. If Icomply ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr, Poace. You want to give me that for compliance with the allot- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Newsom. And for the shift of the conservation base the 85-per- 
cent figure comes into the determination of the limitation on the 
number of bushels that would be eligible for price support. 

Mr. Avsert. Would you yield for for just one question ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Atzert. Do you regard that as more important than the level] 
of support ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, they are either important for different reasons. 

The limitation is important here in that we are conceiving of this 
as an adjustment mechanism and we want effectively to adjust pro- 
duction downward here by about 10 percent and we are shooting at 
a 15-percent target here, at least in the initial year of the 3-year period, 
so as to try to be sure that we get the 10-percent reduction, and this is 
why we propose that there should be some possibility of adjusting 
this target in the second and third years, if we are successful in the 
first year as we hope to be. 

But to answer your question, both are important. The level of 
support is important because we have got to be concerned, just as much 
as the committee has been concerned, with the farm income situation. 

The limitation of the number of bushels eligible for support is 
important for the sake of guarding against overstimulation of pro- 
duction on the allowed acreage. 

Mr. Auserr. In other words, we have two competitive programs 
and the farmer must choose between them. Some farmers might 
prefer to grow an unlimited amount than to have the safeguards that 
they have had in the past. Some might prefer to vote for no program 
at all and if you don’t make some distinction between programs, and 
I believe it is important that you do, then it seems to me that you are 
going to have six of one and half a dozen of the other and 

Mr. Newsom. If you will pardon me, sir. I do not want to seem to 
be unreasonably critical of the contents of the committee print, but 
what I am trying to say to you, this alternative of either no program 
at all now or of moving toward no program at all over a 3-year period 
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or something of that sort, is not an acceptable alternative to us and, 
therefore, we would like to make this other alternative as a suggestion 
and to make it the best that we know how to make it. 

Mr. Poacr. I think you have suggested something well worth con- 
sideration. It is well worth our consideration, I think, when you sug- 
gested that we put one award for complying with the acreage allot- 
ment and another award for complying with marketing quotas. I 
think you have suggested something to us that we have not been giving 
much consideration to or that has not been presented to the commit- 
tee in that manner. Certainly I do not want to discard that sugges- 
tion because it may have the basis of unlocking the very thing we 
want to do. 

We would much prefer to have this a voluntary program if we can 
see that it will actually work and we would much prefer to use the 
bushel limitation than an acre limitation if we can find a practical way 
of doing it because we know that any acreage limitation imposed hers 
is not going to result in a comparable reduction of production and in 
that connection we have supposed that if we put a 20-percent acreage 
reduction, perhaps we would get an 8- to 10-percent production re- 
duction. 

Mr. Newsom. And we do not find much fault with that conclusion 
and I think it is pretty close to what we feel, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. So that certainly if we can come up here with a plan 
that will enable us to put this where we can actually figure the bushels, 
that is all to the good and if we can come up with a plan that will 
actually enable us to get those results without any penalty upon any- 
one, then I do not think there is anybody that would not rather have 
the voluntary program. You know we started out considering the 
voluntary basis. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And everybody talked about putting it on a voluntary 
‘ basis but the problem is how to get the farmers to cooperate beeause 
farmers, just like everybody else, are not going to cooperate unless they 
feel that it is to their advantage, and that is no criticism of them, I 
do not criticise them and you do not. 

Mr. Newsom. Exactly. 

Mr. Poager. So then I think it boils down largely to this question: 
“Are these incentives that you are suggesting here high enough to in- 
sure substantial cooperation?” I realize just as you do that we will 
not get 100-percent cooperation. 

Mr. Newsom. No. 

Mr. Poacr. And we do not expect to get 100 percent. 

Mr. Newsom. Of course not. 

Mr. Poacr. And I might mention by the way that I talked to a man 
yesterday who is a big operator in the State of Iowa and, you know, he 
looked at it and he said to me, “You know, sir, I am a man who never 
drew a dime of Government money and I have been eligible and have 
been for many years and still I never drew a dime.” 

Well, there are such people as that throughout the country and they 
have to be taken into consideration, too. ! ‘ 

Now, I would want to follow-up just a little bit further—Why do 
you think the incentives you are proposing here would get the results 
that you say they would ? 
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Mr. Newsom. Well, frankly, we envision that the use of incentives 
all are the determination of the incentive level at such point as to 
maintain income even while we are getting this reduction—now, this 
at first glance, frankly, staggered us because it looked as though it were 
going to be a too expensive program and that is one of the reasons 
why we began to try to hold the cost of the program down and in this 

rocess we decided it was both economically feasible and that it was 

efensible from the standpoint of the results of the program that in 
order to maintain the combination of payments in kind and conserva- 
tion payments at a level that would get the results, by the results that 
we think we have to have in this not to exceed three years—we were 
perfectly willing to go toward the eer ne of cutting the total cost 
of the program by limiting the volume on which price support would 
be eligible and actually reducing the level of price support to 80 
percent—— 

Mr. Poace. Let me interrupt you, I am not sure that I follow you— 
let me ask you here. Can you give us an estimate of what you think 
it would cost under the plan you have suggested ? 

Mr. Newsom. I will have to ask Fred Bailey if he has those figures 
fresh in his mind. It has been 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Bamxy. Yes. I would have to give it approximately. Ap- 
proximately one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. Poace. One-half billion dollars? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, if we get full compliance. 

Mr. Poace. Full compliance? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, that is assuming that we got substan- 
tially complete compliance. 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Poacs. And that is assuming that you paid 50 percent of the 
normal] production in kind. 

Mr. Barer. That is right. 

Mr, Poacer. That is, half of the normal production of the diverted 
acres ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And if you pay a guaranteed 80 percent support on the 
production off the alloted acres. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. Eighty-five percent of production off of the remaining 
acres after you have taken out 15 percent. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, 80 or 85 percent of the normal production. 

Mr. Poace. Eighty-five percent of the base ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. It will be on all the acres you are allowed to produce? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Srupson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Poace. I would like to follow this through, please. 

Mr. Stmpson. Just one short question. Does anybody have any esti- 
mate of the cost of the committee print ? 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Srmpson. I asked does anybody have the cost under the com- 
mittee print? I understood that Mr. Bailey has estimated one-half 
billion dollars. I have never heard anything on the committee print, 
I have not heard any expression on that. 
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Mr. Poage. Well, we have had half a dozen estimates made and they 
were running rather close to that figure. 

Mr. Newsom. Let me point out, sir, that I admit that there are some 
difficulties in connection with our proposal and we know that and we 
recognize—— 

Mr. Poace. And I take it that you want to avoid any difficulty, be- 
cause any program that sets up controls, any program that involves 
controls rushes into a lot of difficulties. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. And I hope that I can say this without being 
unduly critical of the committee’s vigorous attempt here-—— 

Mr. Poacer. That is all right, say anything you want. 

Mr. Newsom. But by comparison, let me point out that this title 3 of 
committee print really frightens me a little because it says first that 
there would be a penalty of one dollar a bushel on all corn and sorghum 
harvested in excess of the allotment and it says “harvested.” 

Now, I don’t know how in thunder we can provide policing for 
that, how we can possibly police that kind of a thing. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you do that because it is on acreage basis and it is 
easy enough as long as you have it on the acreage basis, and if you are 
on a bushelage basis you could not do it, of course, but when you have 
got an acreage basis—well, just as an example, suppose that I have got 
an allotment of 75 acres and I grow 100, an aicienet of 75 and I 
grow 100, you see, then it is perfectly easy to know how much LI har- 
vested in excess of my allotment and 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, but I still think there are some difficulties in the 
thing and I think that you will agree with me, and I am only using 
this for a comparison, that even though we say there are difficulties in 
our program, we think it is much less difficult to administer, in its ad- 
ministration than some of the sections in this proposal. 

Mr. Baitry. As a suggestion, the penalty where so much of the corn 
is used on the farm, either harvested in the ear form or as silage as 
well—there it would be extremely difficult to police that if you are im- 
posing a $1 penalty and trying to collect it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Bailey touched upon the question I was going to ask 
and I was wondering if he could not discuss the method of making the 
determination, the enforcement, the administration of this bushel allot- 
ment. 

I have long felt that in cotton and in wheat and things like that 
where you have a marketing of the commodity itself that that would 
be the desirable way to do it, but I have never had anybody explain 
to me how we could get into bushels and have enforcement where 
it is being fed on the farm. 

Can you give us some ideas for about how we can approach that? 

Mr. Hoeven. I am glad that you raise that question. I would like 
to inquire of Mr. Newsom, how the bushel allotment plan would work 
out in cases where we feed 85 percent of our corn to livestock. 

Mr. Newsom. You are asking me ? 

Mr. Horven. Yes. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, I would be glad to try to answer that. 

Mr. Hoeven. I wish you would. 

Mr. Newsom. Let us assume for the moment that on one of my farms 
in my county in Indiana, that on one of my farms I decided that I am 
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going to comply with the program and plant only, let us say for easy 
arithmetic, 50 acres of corn. 

Then let us just assume for a minute that after that I look at the 
fertilizer prices and I decide the fertilizer price versus the corn prob- 
able price index is such that I am going to obtain twice as much ferti- 
lizer and put it allon. Suppose I put on 75 pounds of anhydrous am- 
monia instead of putting on, say, 35 or 40 pounds, and I pr oduce off of 
that 50 acres something in the neighborhood of 5,000 or 6,000 bushels 
of corn. 

Then I should not, in our opinion, in the adjustment program be 
eligible to put that whole 6,000 bushels of corn under price support. 
It would be very simple under our program as I conceive it, to have the 
committee capable of determining from the records that my norma} 
production on that acreage could not have been more than 4,000 bushels 
of corn, and then I am only going to be eligible to get price support 
on 4,000 bushels of corn. 

This isa very easy thing to police, you see. 

Mr. Jones. When would the ASC man—I presume that he would go 
around and visit your farm before the harvest, in order to determine 
what he would estimate to be your production. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Newsom. He would not even have to do that. When I make the 
application for price support, I am not eligible for the whole 6,000 and 
when the check is made out it is on the basis of 4,000 and not 6,000. 

Mr. Jones. But you would still produce 6,000, and you would feed 
2,000 and sell 4,000. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. That is what you would do. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And so you are not still taking away the incentive to 
use the excessive fertilizer ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, you are taking away some of it—well, no, we 
would not pretend that our program takes away all that incentive. 

Mr. Jones. Would it take any away? 

Mr. Newsom. It would take away the necessity of the Government 
paying for that extra 2,000 bushels. 

Mr. Jones. But not taking the incentive to raise that 6,000 because 
when he harvested it he could feed just that much more and—— 

Mr. Newsom. No, under the present circumstances I would sell the 
whole volume that I had, and then I would go and buy some place 
else, and I have done it exactly that way. 

Mr. Batiey. If I could interrupt, you do not get the support price 
on the corn that is used for feed but only on that portion that you 
turn over to the Government for support purposes. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that, but if you raise an abnormal amount 
through the application of fertilizer, more fertilizer than you would 
ordinarily apply, then you could feed it and still get your support on 
the normal production of that farm. 

Mr. Newsom. You could but you would not do it, you would put it 
all under the support program and buy some neighbor’s farm that is 
not eligible for support. 

Mr. Jones. I do not come from a stock feeding area and that is 
what perplexes me, in trying to administer a program where the mar- 
keting of the crop in part is through the animal and some of it through 
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sale as grain, that is what I don’t understand, how you would ad- 
minister that. 

Mr. Newsom. It is complex and if you are forced to try to separate 
the corn—and that is why we have approached this from this stand- 
point of limiting the volume eligible for support because then we do 
not have to separate it, we just leave it off in the check that covers 
the support. 

Mr. Agert. Would you yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Apert. Does it not come to this, that if we are going to have 
enforced acreage limitations, we must either let him put it all under 
Government seal or put part 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Apert. And as between a program where you are giving allot- 
ments and supporting the entire amount and your program—certainly 
the Government has the advantage in your program because it does 
not have to take the whole production but it does not mean that some 
farmers will not try to produce more than their normal production 
if they have a demand for it, does it ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Apert. But you will be getting away from this business of en- 
couraging those who comply to put on a lot of fertilizer—and that is 
what they do. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Avpert. There are those who do that and then there are those 
who feed only 

Mr. Poace. Why does not this program result in giving a man 
the right to grow unlimited production, that is, unlimited as far as 
fertilization and cultivation and so on is concerned—let him get the 
benefit of the payment in kind which is 50 percent of what he would 
normally expect to grow on these acres and if he normally expected 
to grow 50 bushels, on 100 acres it would mean 5,000 bushels, then he 
would get 2,500 bushels to start with, simply because he cut down to his 
allotment. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And then he would get 2,500 bushels of corn right then. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Because he did not plant in excess of his allotment, he 
has already half of what he expected to get on the full 50. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. But then suppose that he turns around, let us assume 
that he grows 50 bushels on 421% acres and that will give him about 
2,200—I « cannot figure out exactly what it comes to just right now but it 
would be about 250 or 290 bushels or something of that kind and so he 
already is then even if he didn’t put any fertilizer on, he is already 
even and he has as much production as he would normally have 
had—and that is what we intend. 

Mr. Newsom. Not quite as much. 

Mr. Poage. About 75 percent of production ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Now then he turns around and he has to get some- 
thing extra out of this and if he can increase that by 33 percent by, 
as you suggested, putting on fertilizer then he can in most instances 
increase his production and if he can increase it, then he has the 25 
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percent net gain there on the total and if he has that 25 percent net 
gain and if i gets support of 80 percent of parity on two-thirds of 
his production—well now, let me say that looks Tike a pretty good 
deal, it looks like a better deal to me for him, when he gets support on 
two- thirds, a support of two-thirds on two-thirds of what he produces 
on the 80 percent than if he just had unlimited production with no sup- 
ports, that is a better deal for him than it would be to comply with the 
acreage—with the bushelage marketing quota and so why should he 
not comply with it, because he would come out and make more, it 
seems to me, 

Mr. Newsom. Well, as I tried to follow you, Mr. Chairman, and I 
hope I understood you, I believe that you are confusing additional 
points—— 

Mr. Poace. Perhaps I am confusing it, but it is because I do not see 
why it would not be profitable for a man to overproduce, not over- 
plant, but overproduce, comply with the acreage allotment and then 
ignore your marketing quota. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, again, our argument for limiting the number of 
bushels eligible for price support is just this simple. 

When I go to figuring out how many tons of fertilizer I am going to 
buy, I am going to figure out that Iam only going to have 4,000 puekele 
of corn eligible for support and if I produce another 2,500 then it is 
only going to be worth the market price or whatever I can get out of 
it through feeding it to livestock. 

So then this becomes a deterring factor on whether I am going to 
put on this additional fertilizer. 

Mr. Poacr. Well now, as I understand what we are trying to do— 
I mean my purpose is to try to reduce the overproduction of feed 
grains. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And I feel that anything that encourages a man to 
produce more whether by planting more acres or increasing his pro- 
duction on a reduced acreage defeats that purpose and to the extent 
that you give this fellow the opportunity to make money by encour- 
aging overproduction then it tends to defeat the program to the extent 
that you—— 

Mr. Areert. Aren’t you overlooking one point? We have here a 
bill under which a man can plant 50 acres in his allotment and put 
on fertilizer if he wants to and get complete support price, versus 
whether he may get 85 percent of the normal production 

Mr. Newsom. M: ay I take it from there—it is well stated—our tar- 
get is to try to reduce production by 714 percent and try to reduce 
stocks by 714 percent and that is why we give to the individual pro- 
ducer a target of 85 percent of his normal production, 714 percent of 
which we are going to replace out of Government stocks and the other 
71% percent we hope will be a reduction in the total supply but saying 
at the same time, “Mister, if you produce any more than 85 percent 
of the norma] production the Government is not going to support that 
additional production.” 

Mr. Arsert. And every argument that has been made against your 
proposition can be made against the bill. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. The 90 pere Seat would be much more conducive to pour- 
ing on fertilizer, than the 85 percent. 
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Mr. Newsom. I think that the limitation on the volume eligible for 
price support is really more important than arguing about whether it 
should be 85 or 90 percent of support price. 

Mr. Smreson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Simpson has some questions. 

Mr. Srwpson. Mr. Newsom, on page 4 of your statement in the last 
paragraph you say: 

The provision calling for supports at 90 percent of the average market price 
during the three most recent years is a sliding scale chute that would carry 
prices in only one direction—lower and lower. 

That is on page 4? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. I take it that you would be opposed to that ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. If the legislation becomes a public law in the form 
in which it is now proposed and that is a part of one of the ballots 
you would recommend to your people to vote “No” on it ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, Congressman, we have never tried to influence 
our people to vote any one way on any referendum. We have only 
insisted that they get in there and vote one way or the other. 

Frankly, if I can put it another way, I would say as a corn and feed 
grain roducer that I sure would vote “No” on that one if any accep- 
table alternative is available. 

Mr. Srmpson. Then your statement is definitely in opposition to 
the Farm Bureau proposal for last 3-year average ? 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely. 

Mr. Srapson. Well, here is another question : 

Yesterday we had before us the representatives of the Farmers 
Union and they had a very good statement and I asked them this 
question : 

If this committee reports this bill to the full committee and the 
full committee accepts it, would you be in a position to accept it as 
it is written, in other words, they said that they felt hard and fast 
on those proposals and they liked them and they wanted them but 
they said that they would live with the bill as it is now proposed. 

Mr. Newsom. I don’t wo 9 I would—our national executive com- 
mittee met in town last week and we discussed this only for a matter 
of an hour and a half which is not time enough—I mean, when the 
food grain committee met in Chicago 6 weeks ago we met for 2 days 
and we ran out of time, so you know what I mean—but on the basis 
of our limited discussion and analysis of this thing we just could not 
support this provision because we don’t think there is any logical 
constructive alternative. 

Mr. Srmpson. You do not believe your organization could live 
with the committee print as it is now written ? 

Mr. Newsom. We could not. 

Mr. Srmpson. On page 3 of your statement you say: 

The provision calling for a referendum of feed growers to determine whether 
they want to abolish both price supports and production controls is, in our 


opinion, sound and desirable, provided they are offered an acceptable alternative 
to having no program whatever. 


It is our opinion that the proposed bill does not afford a satisfactory alter- 
native. 
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Are you in favor of that part of the referendum whereby a farmer 
gets the right to vote either “Yes” or “No” on controls ? 

Mr. Newsom. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Srmpson. You are in favor of that? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Sumpson. Then the other alternative is not acceptable, that is 
what you mean by that? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right, I mean—well, what I had attempted to 
say but obviously did not manage to say a while ago is that this one 
proposal that has several fee atures that we like a “great deal is our 
target in our testimony and we think this is one that has a possibility 
of being improved to the point where we will have a constructive and 
acceptable program. 

Mr. Suupson. I have pointed out to this subcommittee I think pretty 
continuously that this would be an entirely new departure in the corn 
program, in other words it would be cross-compliance, is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Sumeson. Do you think, coming from the corn-hog area like I 
do, that a farmer that raises all of the corn that he can and who does 
not go into the program and who feeds all of it to livestock and who 
goes out and buys more, would want to have his corn acreage cut 
down—and that is what the compulsion would do? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right, and that is one of the reasons we op- 
pose this provision. 

Mr. Stmpson. Do you like the idea of corn losing its identity for a 
3-year period ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, I think I would like this idea—I have some mis- 
givings about it but it does not make any sense, in my opinion, to have 
a corn program here predicated on the thought that we can do any- 
thing constructive for our feed and livestock economy without pay- 
ing attention to the other people. 

Mr. Sruupson. Corn was put in in 1938 as one of the basic commodi- 
ties ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Stmpson. And this does not repeal that, it simply suspends it 
for 3 years. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Suweson. And so, to me, corn loses its identity on the basis 
of mixing it with the feed grains. 

Mr. Newsom. I think I am willing to permit that to happen, and 
I will tell you why. 

The only important market in the world for most of our agricul- 
tural commodities is, of course, the domestic American market, but 
this is most especially true with respect to the feed grain and live- 
stock segment of the economy, and it is a tremendously encouraging 
prospect in the long-run term if we can keep from upsetting the total 
economy too much here. 

So, frankly, this is another reason that we generated what we are 
calling an adjustment short-term program. 

We believe that if we can get rid of some of the evil consequences of 
the perpetuation of the present program 

Mr. Srwpson. You do absolutely believe in a payment in kind and 
that it can help get rid of the surplus? 
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Mr. Newsom. Absolutely. 

Mr. Srmpson. Does the amount of payment in kind in this bill 
agree with your views on the payment in kind? 

“Mr. Bairey. It is 90 percent of the normal production. 

Mr. Stmpson. Well, there have been a lot of different opinions as to 
just how much the farmer will get in payment in kind provided he is 
in the area where he can get it. 

Mr. Newsom. This is not too clear to me. This is where I made 
the statement that I am not as well qualified to testify on the commit- 
tee print as I would like to have been; but, as I understand, this lan- 
guage would mean that the payment in kind certificate w ould be predi- 

cated on 90 percent of the normal yield. 

Mr. Stmpson. Are you in favor of doing away with the acreage re- 
serve provision / 

Mr. Newsom. We have never been willing to assume that there was 
no prospect of having an intelligent sort of an acreage reserve pro- 
gram, but we think to approach it on this straight-out basis without 
linkage to something of this sort, is fruitless. 

Mr. Stmpson. Well, Mr. Benson is for doing away with acreage 
reserve and a lot of members of this committee have also indicated 
that; and the House has indicated that they do not advocate doing 
away with the conservation reserve, and it would seem to me you ab- 
colutely have an acreage reserve in this bill 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. And this is the kind of acreage re- 
serve program which we think has a promise of results. 

Mr. Simpson. Will you explain to the committee again the first part 
of the vote proposition on the yes or no—— 

You agree with that, do you? 

Mr. Newsom. That isr ight. 

Mr. Simpson. And the other two provisions you are not in agree- 
ment with? 

Mr. Newsom. Well 

Mr. Srurson. Which one is the most unacceptable to you? 

Mr. Newsom. I don’t know. 

Frankly, one of the remarks that was made in our discussion was 
that this was a Hobson’s Choice. 

I am not sure that I know exactly what a Hobson’s Choice means, 
but I think it means that we would like to have a better choice avail- 
able and this is all that I have been trying to say. 

Mr. Srupson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, Mr. Hoeven—but I do want to suggest, and I am 
not trying to limit anyone, but I want to point out that we have only 
a short time left, and we have another group to be heard from, and T 
would suggest and request that we do not go over matters that have al- 
ready been discussed. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Newsom, are you in favor of submitting a refer- 
endum to the farmers ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. I understand you object specifically to title IV being 
presented in a referendum. 

Mr. Newsom. No, I said that we are perfectly willing for this to be 
submitted asa referendum. 
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My remarks were based on the proposition that this is not an ac- 
ceptable alternative; and, therefore, we want to improve it. 

Mr. Horven. What do: you offer as an alternative of the title IV to 
be submitted in a referendum ? 

Mr. Newsom. We don’t offer anything as an alternative to submit 
to the farmer. 

Mr. Hoeven. In other words, you find fault with title IV being 
presented ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. But you are not objecting ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. But you have no alternative to title IV ? 

Mr. Newsom. We have no alternative to title IV, and if the farmers 
want to go that route, which is a route advocated by an organization 
which has a lot of farmers in it, then we think they should have the 
right to decide that, but we see a lot of similarity in title III to the 
proposals that we have advanced in February, but some features are 
not acceptable. 

Mr. Hoeven. We certainly do welcome your suggestions as the 
chairman has said, and I think we should have them. 

This is about the tenth draft of a proposed bill, and no doubt it is 
going to be revised again before it is incorporated into what we hope 
will become an omnibus farm bill. 

But, as to the referendum, the first question is whether or not a 
farmer wants any kind of a program at all; that is fair, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. And if 51 percent say, “We don’t want a program,” 
then we will not have a program at all; and if they say, We want to 
have a program,” then we give them two alternatives; one being for 
controls and high supports, and the other more flexible with less con- 
trols and lower support prices. 

Mr. Newsom. We are giving our views primarily with respect to 
title ITT. 

Mr. Hoeven. You are suggesting improvements to title ITI but are 
opposed to title IV ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right, and because we are opposed to title IV, 
we want title III fixed ; so we won’t also have to oppose it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Now, of course, we are either going to have a farm 
bill or not. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. Don’t you think it is fair to say that unless we have a 
bit of cooperating we are not going to have a farm bill ? 

Mr. Newsom. That isexactly it. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Mr. Chairman, in line with what Mr. Hoeven was 
saying, I would like to clarify one part, addressing myself to an obser- 
vation that you made aw hile ago that you absolutely and unalterably 
opposed section IV, you w ould like to see section TIT improved, and 

ou believe we should have a referendum. 

Would you oppose or would you accept the bill as it now stands in the 
committee print ? 

Mr. Newsom. I think 
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Mr. Stmpson. I asked him that and he said “No. 
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Mr. Newsom. I think that we would have to oppose it, as it now 
stands, and we hope that we can somehow or other live with the present 
circumstances until we get something that is an improvmeent. 

Mr. Jennineos. That was my next question. 

Then you prefer the present circumstances to either section III 
or IV? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. JENNINGS. My next question is, Should the committee print be 
adopted ¢ 

What are your observations as to the 30-acre elimination, that those 
farmers having a 30-acre allotment, not a base, but an allotment, be 
exempt from the program / 

Mr Newsom. Well, basicaly, this is one idea that we like. As I said 
a moment ago, with all the background that I have, to try to under- 
stand the working of this bill as proposed i in title III, is just to learn 
what has been available in the print, and I am not prepared to say 
that I have got my mind finally made up there; and I think there is a 
real potential there in this particular section of title III that I wel- 
come. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The 30-acre provision ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Jennings. Then you would recommend that if the committee 
should decide to accept your version of this two-pronged proposition, 
then you would still say that the 30 acres 

Mr. Newsom. I would agree in principal, I would not be able to say 
that there is some magic about the 30-acre figure and I assume that the 
committee would not, either. 

Mr. Jenninas. I had not finished—but I am trying to get your ob- 
servations. Should it be 25 or should it be 35 or what? 

Mr. Newsom. Thirty is as good a figure as any, although my mind is 
not closed on that and if somebody wants to propose a different figure 


1 would not be able automatically to make up my mind it is not as good 
as 30. 


Mr. Poace. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the recor d.) 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hr. On page 4, Mr. Newsom, of your statement I notice at the 
bottom you say: 





The provision calling for supports at 90 percent of the average market price 
during the three most recent years is a sliding scale chute that would carry prices 
in only one direction. 

That is just an observation, now, but let me ask you, if there is a pro- 
vision in the bill that set not lower than 65 or 70 percent of parity 
that would change your approach entirely ? 

Mr. Newsom. Oh, no, not entirely; no, because we still are not get- 
ting any adjustment. 

Mr. Hitz. In other words, you would rather go to the whole depth ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, if this is the route that we have to go, then I 
think that the floor has a tendency to defeat the purpose of finding out 
whether this will ever work or whether it will be so ruinous that we 
have to do something else and if we have to do something else then I 
would rather do it sooner than later. 

Mr. Hitt. But you know Congress better than that and you have 
no choice about the soonness, you will always be later—so why don’t 
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rou think it over and see if 65 or 75 percent of the floor under a slid- 
ing scale—and there is nothing wrong with a sliding scale, you have 
it in everything else, even in the sales prices that you see in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Newsom. Congressman, I do not want to sound like I have got 
a closed mind on anything but my mind is closed on that, we could not 
go along with that. 

Mr. Poaee. Isn’t it true that if you put 70 percent floor you would 
be right where we are today, you would have an unlimited production, 
and if you put it anywhere like 65 or 60 that instead of discouraging 
production you would encourage production because wouldn’t most 
people sell out and take a lower support price to get the larger acreage? 

Certainly, as far as cotton growing is concerned, I would rather 
have that, an unlimited production with supports of 75 percent of 
parity, even though I might know that it would ruin the industry, but 
as an individual it would make money for me. 

Mr. Hitz. And I am sure that you will find that with wheat, in my 
own wheat section you will find many, many wheat farmers who have 
expressed in no uncertain terms that they would much prefer to have 
no control on acreage and get lower prices than to have higher prices 
and be curtailed and that is the usual objection. 

Mr. Poace. Well now, if you tell a fellow that he can grow all he 
wants to and give him an attractive floor, then certainly you are not 
going to reduce production and as I understand it, that is one of the 
things that we are trying to achieve, to reduce produc tion. 

Mr. Hu. There is one other thing that comes along and shows in 
the picture, if you say you are going to try to reduce production, are 
you going to try to reduce production to a point where you will have 
the same thing that the automobile manufacturer is faced with today, 
that people will find food higher than they can afford to buy even with 
that increase of wages ? 

Mr. Poage. I think the answer to that is that in the bill that we 
have offered we assume that it would reduce production from 8 to 10 
percent—Mr. Newsom’s proposal says 714 percent and so we can say 
that everybody recognizes production need not be reduced more than 
10 percent. That would give us a start—I don’t think anybody is 
talking about reducing 25 percent or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Newsom. A 10- “percent reduction over a three-year period will 
just about hel p us soak up the necessary stocks. 

Mr. Hitz. Corn alone? 

Mr. Newsom. No, this is the total feed grains. 

Mr. Huw. All feed grains? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacge. I was hoping we could get on to the other witnesses— 
well, just a short moment. 

Mr. Harvey. I just want to make a brief comment. 

I think that the attendance here is real evidence that Indiana is 
deeply interested in this because here we have today the president of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau and yesterday we had the president of the 
Farmers Union from the State of Indiana and the national master of 
the Grange is here today, who is also a fellow Hoosier 

Mr. Poacr. And Indiana is represented on this committee very 
ably, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Harvey. Well, that is a doubtful statement but I appreciate it 
anyway. 

The thing I am going to say to you, Mr. Newsom, is this: That it 
has been the belief of our subcommittee that we have had a basic 
philosophical conflict as far as the agricultural program that is best 
fitted for our area in Indiana, our State. 

Now, what we have attempted to do here in this referendum is to 
set out a clear-cut choice. And I can only say that we have tailored 
this whole proposal with that very object in mind and whether it is 
good or bad, whether there should be more desirable alternatives than 
the two that we have submitted or proposed I will not argue. I think 
that you have a great deal in your proposal as an alternative to the 
one we have proposed in title TIT, but I again come back to the fact 
that we have tried to tailor the proposal here, make it a proposal that 
is clear cut and that I think any farmer in Indiana can thoroughly 
understand. It is my own belief that the very simplicity of the pro- 
posal should be one of its most redeeming features. 

Mr. Newsom. Mr. Chairman, I know that you are under this ex- 
tremely heavy time pressure but I think Congressman Harvey’s com- 
ment just means that I have to say one further thing. 

This choice is not quite as simple as I interpret your remarks would 
indicate or make it and we cannot make it that simple because this is 
not a question of whether or not we are going to completely abandon 
all governmental interference to production and marketing patterns 
or governmental authority for us to do those things on the one hand, 
or whether we are going to take the complete route of regimentation 
on the other hand, it is not that simple because we are living in modern 
Americ: 

This is what we were trying to allude to in one of our statements 
but let me just say to you firmly that there is not any possibility of eco- 
nomic survival of the kind of an agriculture that I am interested in 
and you are interested in in a full free market economy. 

I am frightened by some of the things going on across the country. 

Let me tell you. WwW e have had one survey by a very reputable out- 
fit, and in my opinion it should never have been published by such 
an outfit because its results were predicated on a 1-percent response 
to their questions, but this survey indicated that those people that did 
not respond were rather overwhelmingly inclined to chuck the whole 
darn thing out and let markets operate. 

We have another survey done by eight land-grant colleges associated, 
and the results of which I am not—I am told that we are not sup- 
posed to know about them until August but this one is even more 
frightening because it indicates that well over 50 percent of the people 
that were surveyed have made up their minds that there is no salvation 
for agriculture except to declare agriculture a public utility. 

Now, this is the kind of conclusions that we are unwittingly invit- 
ing if we presume that this is just as simple as some of your remarks 
might have indicated those things are. And I know you better than 
that, better than to think that you actually believe that, Congressman, 
but let us all be very careful that we do not unwittingly fall into this 
kind of a trap. 

Mr. Harvey. Although I think this is a very interesting subject 
to pursue, in the interest of proceeding to the next witness I do not 
want to prolong the discussion any further. 

Mr. Poacr. Any other questions? 
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Mr. Srmpson. One brief question. 

Mr. Poags. Certainly. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Newsom, on page 2 of your statement you brought 
up urging that Congress make a ts effort to override the President’s 
veto of the 1-year price freeze bill, and I will vote to override it if 
I get that chance. 

One thing I want to call to your attention as an example of the in- 
consistencies that we get into here, when I voted for that bill I voted 
for 38 million acres of corn and I voted against that last year. 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Stupson. In other words, I voted for 52 million acres and, under 
this bill, I voted for 38 million acres; and yet I voted for the same bill. 

Mr. Newsom. As I understand it, I would say that you had that 
Hobson’s choice this time, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Simpson. And it makes a Member of Congress very inconsistent 
when one year he votes for 52 million and this year he is voting for 38 
million with only 1 year’s difference. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, I think the decision was right in both instances, 
if that helps any. 

Mr. Stupson. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. We do appreciate your discus- 
sion, and you must realize that our questions are not to be taken as 
saying that we are arbitrarily opposed to the things that you suggest. 
We think that you have made some very excellent suggestions. We are 
just trying to weigh them all. ; 

Mr. Newsom. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Next we will hear from the Farm Bureau, which will 
be represented by Mr. Charles Marshall. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES MARSHALL, PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA 
FARM BUREAU, AND MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, AND PRESIDENT OF ALABAMA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION; GEORGE DOUP, PRESIDENT, INDIANA 
FARM BUREAU, AND AFBF BOARD MEMBER; TOM J. HITCH, 
PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AND AFBF 
MEMBER; E. H. FINLAYSON, PRESIDENT, FLORIDA FARM BU- 
REAU FEDERATION, AND AFBF BOARD MEMBER; E. HOWARD 
HILL, PRESIDENT, IOWA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; J. H. 
WEST, PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; G. A. 
BIGGS, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS ASSOCIATION; 
LLOYD SOMMERVILLE, PRESIDENT, COLORADO FARM BUREAU; 
DAN ARNOLD, SECRETARY, OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU; MART 
FOWLER, BOARD MEMBER, OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU; GEORGE 
HUMPHREY, BOARD MEMBER, NEW YORK FARM BUREAU; AND 
JOHN C. LYNN 


Mr. Poace. We are very happy to have you here, Mr. Marshall, and 
we will appreciate having your views. 
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I understand that you are going to speak for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation as well as the Nebraska Farm Bureau. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Marsnatu. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You may proceed, Mr. Marshall, with your presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation thanks the committee for pro- 
viding this opportunity to be heard on the vital question of feed 
grains which has such an important bearing on the continuing pros- 
perity and freedom of the producers not only of feed grains but also 
of livestock and poultry products. 

A large majority of the approximately 1,600,000 Farm Bureau 
families throughout the country produce livestock and poultry prod- 
ucts. From this fact, you can understand why Farm Bureau has been 
so deeply interested in effective action to maintain health in this sec- 
tor of our agricultural economy. As you know, well over 50 percent 
of the cash receipts of farmers are represented by receipts from the 
sale of livestock and poultry products. 

Before proceeding with the statement, I would like to introduce 
the other representatives of Farm Bureau from the various States 
who are with me this morning to help present this statement and to 
add such additional comments as they may desire to make: 

Walter L. Randolph, vice president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation; 
George Doup, president, Indiana Farm Bureau, and AFBF board 
member; Tom J. Hitch, president, Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, 
and AFBF board member; E. H. Finlayson, president, Florida Farm 
Bureau Federation, and AFBF board member; E. Howard Hill, 
president, Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; J. H. West, president, 
Texas Farm Bureau Federation; G. A. Biggs, president, Pennsylvania 
Farmers Association; Lloyd Sommerville, president, Colorado Farm 
Bureau; Dan Arnold, secretary, Oklahoma Farm Bureau; Mart 
Fowler, board member, Oklahoma Farm Bureau; George Humphrey, 
board member, New York Farm Bureau, and John C. Lynn. 

I will call on 2 or 3 of these men later on for remarks if permissible. 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly. 

Mr. MarsHatu. While some of the ideas that farmers in our organi- 
zation have developed are included in the committee print in title IV, 
we wish first to comment on the provisions of titles I, IT, and ITT. 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE PRINT REGARDING CHOICE IN TITLES I, 
II, AND III 


As we understand the provisions of the committee print, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be directed to conduct a referendum of corn 
and grain sorghum producers to determine for the 1959, 1960, and 
1961 crops, first, whether or not there would be a price-support pro- 
gram for corn and sorghums and, if so, which of two types of programs 
would be undertaken. 

If the majority of corn and sorghum producers voting in a referen- 
dum voted not to have a program, there would be no price support 
prem for corn and sorghum grain during the years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961. 
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If a majority of producers voting favored some type of program, 
then they would indicate their choice between program (A) or (B). 

Program (A) provides for acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
on corn and corn silage, grain sorghum and grain sorghum silage, with 
price support at 90 percent of parity with a payment of up to $75 
per acre in either grain or cash for the acreage shifted from the farm 
feed grain base to the “farm conservation base.” 

Program (A) further provides that the national base acreage of 
corn and sorghums would be 102 million acres. The national allotment 
for corn and sorghum for 1959 would be 81,600,000 acres. 

The national acreage allotment for 1960- 61 would be determined by 
the Secretary at not less than 81,600,000 nor more than 91,800,000. A 
marketing penalty of $1 per bushel on corn and sorghum would be 
assessed for harvesting acreage in excess of the allotment. 

The payment for shifting acreage from the farm feed grain base to 
“the farm conservation base” would only be made for 1959. 

‘armers could voluntarily agree to reduce their acreage down to 
50 percent of their farm feed grain base and receive compensation 
therefor in 1959. Farmers who have allotments of less than 30 acres 
could also agree to reduce their acreage up to 100 percent of their 
farm feed grain base. No payment is provided for reductions that are 
required in 1960 and 1961 

In the referendum only farmers with a feed grain acreage allotment 
of more than 30 acres would be eligible to vote. No price support 
would be available for noncompliers. Marketing quotas would be im- 
posed for the first time on corn and grain sor ehum producers 

Producers who exceed their corn and sorghum allotments are in- 
eligible for price support on other c ommodities. Land diverted from 
the farm feed grain base would have to go into “the farm conserva- 
tion base.’ 

Conservation practices are required to be carried out on the in- 
creased conservation base acreage; however, the bill does not preclude 
grazing or harvesting such acreage. 


COMMENTS ON COMMITTEE PRINT REGARDING CHOICE IN TITLES I, II, AND III 


It is most difficult to get a realistic or fair choice in a re mere 
So far as corn farmers are concerned, they already have made 1 
very clear through a referendum vote that they want to get away hen 

acreage controls. 

In 1956, corn farmers voted in the ratio of 6114 to 3814 against the 
continuation of high supports and low-acreage allotments in favor of 
lower supports with increased acre: ge. 

The extent to which farmers year after year have disregarded corn 
acreage allotments is another indication of how they feel. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that in 1957 only 14 per- 
cent of the acreage devoted to corn in the commercial corn area was 
within the acreage allotment. 

Furthermore, year after year, farmers producing feed grains 
throughout the country have retained their membership in Farm Bu- 
reau and have participated in making its aon ies, 

These policies clearly indicate that these farmers want less Govern- 
ment control rather than more. In addition, the users of feed grains, 
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including livestock, dairy and poultry producers, definitely share this 
view. 

Alternative (a) provides for a program which in our considered 
opinion is unworkable. The proposed controls— 

(1) Would not in fact curtail production; 
(2) Would not be in the best interest of farmers; and 
(3) Would be expensive. 

The reasons can be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Would not in fact curtail production: 

(a) With the national feed grain base acreage established at a high 
level and the price support at a high level, the net effect would be to 
intensify and increase production r: rather than decrease production. 

There were only 95 million acres in corn and grain sorghums in 
1956 and 103 million acres in 1957, yet the national feed grain base is 
set at 102 million acres. As recently as 1953 there were only 614 mil- 
lion acres of land planted to grain sorghums, yet this base contem- 
ae an allowance of around 25 million acres for grain sorghums. 

(6) The feed grain base applies only to corn and grain sorghums, 
yet there are millions of units of feed produced through other grains 
such as oats, barley, rye and wheat—also, commodities such as soy- 
beans and cottonseed. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the proposal includes corn for 
silage and grain sorghums for silage but excludes other silage feeds. 
Alfalfa, other legume, and grass silage accounts for a sizable portion 
of the feed units ‘being fed in this country each year. 

(c) The bill proposes to exempt farmers who do not plant more than 
530 acres of corn and grain sorghums. When added to the 30-acre 
exemption on feed wheat, this makes possible a 60-acre exemption. 

According to the 1954 census, there were 2,850,000 farms raising 
corn, of which 1,985,000—70 percent—produced 30 acres or less. Of 
the approximately 400,000 grain sorghum producers approximately 
60 percent had acreages of 30 acres or less. 

No statistics are available on the number of producers who would 
be excluded by a 30-acre exemption of the two crops added together. 

Likewise, we do not have an accurate estimate of the amount of 
production that would be represented by the possible 60-acre per farm 
exemption—30 acres for wheat and 30 acres for corn-grain sorghums— 
but we know from experience that such exemptions would make any 
plan completely unworkable and would drastically distort the pattern 
of production away from the areas where these commodities can be 
grown to the greatest economic advantage relative to other areas. 

The imposition of acreage allotments on corn, while at the same 
time farmers have been free to plant other feed crops, undoubtedly 
has shifted production of feed to the disadvantage of the areas best 
adapted to the production of feed. 

The effect of this proposal would be to continue in an expanded form 
the distortions in production already evident, which are a cause for 
growing concern among farmers. 

Our experience with minimum allotments under some other pro- 
grams indicates that it would not take long for the 30-acre exemption 
to be whittled down to a smaller and smaller size. 

In the process, drastic cuts would have to be applied to the minority 
of producers subject to controls—if supplies were to be brought into 
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balance with demand—particularly with price supports at levels that 
stimulate tremendously increased production. 

Obviously, a program that includes price supports at levels which 
are incentives to increased production 1s contradictory to a program 
that is aimed at cutting down on wasteful surpluses. 

(d) The theory that surpluses can be reduced by merely taking 
acreage out of production fails to recognize what has occurred in the 
past 25 years—namely, that, as acreage has been taken out of the 
production of a crop, the use of fertilizer, improved varieties, ma- 
chinery, water, and other factors of production have been intensified, 
thus offsetting the reduction of the one controlled production factor. 

(e) With compliance on a “harvested” basis, farmers would quite 
naturally plow down acreages with the poorest prospective yields 
with the net result that production would be maintained or increased. 

The foregoing exemptions, exclusions, and omissions clearly indi- 
cate that the quantity of feed produced outside the program would 
be so large as to make it ineffective in curtailing production. 

2. Would not be in the best interest of farmers: 

(a) Farmers will recognize that such a plan would only further 
aggravate surpluses and impose a price ceiling on the products they 
market which have been enetnesd from feed. 

(6) It would tend to shift acreage to other crops such as soybeans 
and—to the extent that this resulted in overproduction—the pro- 
ducers of these crops would be unfairly treated. 

(c) It would be unfair to the producers in the arid and semiarid 
regions of the country. 

In many of these areas, grain sorghum is the only crop other than 
wheat that can be grown with any degree of success. ‘To impose a 
farm grain sorghum base acreage allotment and allow other feed grains 
except corn to go free would be a severe injustice for these producers. 

(d) Making payments to farmers for withholding acreage from 
production during only the first year of a 3-year program—with no 
payments during the other 2 years—would mislead some farmers at 
the time of the referendum and might be considered by some as a 
device to influence the vote. 

(e) Producers of other crops would raise the objection that they 
were inequitably treated in elationahip to the producers of the two 
crops—corn and grain sorghums. 

If program (A) were adopted, all price support for corn and grain 
sorghum producers would be at 90 percent of parity despite a large sur- 
plus—providing producers cut back acreage 10 to 20 percent. 

At the same time, producers of other so-called basics, except to- 
bacco, might not get such a high level of support even if they complied 
fully with strict acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

In other words, corn producers would have to cut back only 10 to 20 
percent from the acreage normally devoted to corn; whereas, pro- 
ducers of the other basics would have to cut back to levels needed to 
bring supplies into line with demand except where minimum national 
allotments or quotas are in effect. 

(f) Other farmers also would object, because it in effect provides 
for an acreage-reserve program for 1959 for corn and sorghums while, 
apparently, such a program will not be available to the producer of 
other commodities. 
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(g) It puts acreage restrictions for the first time on corn in the 
noncommercial corn area. 

(h) Price support of both corn and sorghums at 90 percent of pari- 
ty would result in corn being supported at a higher level than sorgh- 
ums, based upon feeding values of the two commodities. This would 
encourage a shift to the production of corn particularly in view of 
the joint allotment for corn and sorghums. 

Ninety percent of parity would be $2.82 per hundredweight for corn 
and only $2.38 per hundredweight for sorghums. 

3. It would be expensive : 

Our estimate—if it is an estimate—is that the a program 
(A) might cost approximately $1 billion for 1959 on these two crops. 
Since the program would not curtail production, it would seent un- 
reasonable to incur such a cost. 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE PRINT REGARDING TITLE IV 


Program (B) in the referendum is set forth in title IV of the com- 
mittee print. 

It provides that if more than 50 percent of the farmers voting in the 
referendum favor a price-support program and 50 percent of the farm- 
ers voting favor alternative (B), then it shall go into effect. 

Program (B) provides a level of support for corn for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 of 90 percent of the weighted average prices received by 
farmers during the three immediately preceding calendar years. It 
also provides price support for the same years for sorghums at such 
levels as the Secretary determines is fair and reasonable in relation to 
corn, et cetera. 

Compliance with acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or devoting 
acreage to the “farm conservation base” is not required. 


COMMENTS REGARDING TITLE IV 


While this has some aspects of the Farm Bureau’s proposal it differs 
from it by omitting provision for oats, barley, and rye, but also by ex- 
cluding upland and extra-long staple cotton, and by failing to pro- 
vide under this title—title [V—for an effective conservation reserve 
program. 

At first it may appear that the cotton problem and the feed grain 
problem are not directly related. However, cotton is in real difficulty, 
too, and unless the problems for that crop are dealt with effectively at 
this time, it is probable that much of the acreage used to produce cot- 
ton will be shifted to other crops most of which would directly affect 
feed grains and livestock and poultry. 

As stated herein, not only must the problems of corn and sorghums 
be dealt with but, also, the problems of other feed and cotton. 

Since attempting to control only a part of the feed supply is imprac- 
tical, we believe favorable consideration should be given to dropping 
the idea of trying to control the production of feed through acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. The Farm Bureau approach does 
this. 

We are attaching hereto a discussion of the Farm Bureau proposal 
as it relates to feed grains which we are prepared to review and dis- 
cuss with you at this time. 
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Also, we have further refined Farm Bureau’s position on cotton, so 
that we are prepared to discuss at the pleasure of the committee that 
phase of our program. 

The rest of this material, Mr. Chairman, is similar material to that 
which has been submitted to this committee at a previous date, and it 
would seem to me to be unnecessary to repeat this for the committee’s 
consideration ; that is, just to listen to it being read again. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon. I did not catch your remark. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I say, the the remainder of this material that you 
have there is a reprint of material previously submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Poage. That is in our record now ¢ 

M®. MarsHati. Yes; and, consequently, it is not necessary for me to 
read that material all over again. 

Mr. Poagr. No. 

Mr. Stmpson. I havea parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Poace. The gentleman wants to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Smorrson. Would it be proper for this Subcommittee on Live- 
stock and Feed Grains to consider cotton ? 

Mr. Poage. I do not think it would be in order for this committee 
to consider cotton, but the cotton subcommittee is meeting tomorrow 
morning for the purpose of hearing the Farm Bureau on the cotton 
program. 

Mr. Smoupson. Well, I am on the cotton subcommittee and we are 
working on that very same thing. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. Mr. Chairman, it was not my idea to take up cotton 
here. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that you are not asking us now to do that, 
but you are suggesting that you are ready to make a presentation be fore 
the cotton subcommittee. That subcommittee will meet in the mor ning 
to hear that very subject. 

Mr. Marswaty. And so the remainder of this report we will not 
burden the committee with, but I would like to have it entered in the 
record. 

Mr. Poaee. It is material that is already in the record, according to 
my recollection. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Well, there is an additional comment, I believe, on 
the back of the page. 

Mr. Poace. If you will mark the additional portion, we will insert 
the additional material, but we do not want to burden the record with 
repetition. 

Mr. Marsnary. Well, the additional material is labeled “Summary” 

deginning on page 11. This is some of the material that was previously 
su mitted, but it is worded a little different. 

Mr. Poace. That will be included. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


|Prices com 
| parable to 


USDA Factor for a price of 





feeding adjusting |Actual 1957| $1.22 per 
| values in | for weight support | bushel of 
| relation to | and feed- prices corn on 
jecorn, pound; ing value | the basis of 
| for pound | relative 
| feeding 
| values ! 
Cthiteninanbedanes illinois ate ace oe ae ee ee ee ta 
| Percent | 
Oats (bushel). __. : | 90 $0. 51 $0.61 | $0. 622 
Barley (bushel) _ . 95 8 95 | . 988 
Sorghum grain (hundredweight) -_ - 100 1.79 1. 86 2.18 
Rye (bushel) __- ; : 85 .85 1.18 1.04 





' This column based on relative feed values only. Under our proposal other relevant factors, such as the 
normal price relationship between each commodity and corn and the location and storability of the com- 
modity, would be taken into account in establishing support prices. 


No Government price-support program can be expected to work satisfactorily 
as long as the CCC is holding huge surplus stocks over the market. In order to 
reduce CCC stocks of feed grains to manageable levels, we recommend the use of 
payments in kind to the maximum extent practicable as an incentive for reduced 
production. 

The proposal in*our resolutions that participation in the soil bank be a require- 
ment for price support on feed grains and any other crops not under acreage allot- 
ments or marketing quotas was designed to implement this recommendation. If 
this were to be done it would, of course, require some amendments to the Soil 
Bank Act since we are proposing that corn allotments be eliminated and that a 
coordinated program be adopted for corn and other feed grains. 


+ SUMMARY 


The program for corn and other feed grains outlined in this statement is a for- 
ward-looking program. It gets away from misusing the parity formula which is 
backward-looking and which never was designed to indicate what either prices 
or price supports should be under current market conditions. 

By discontinuing the use of the parity ratio as a price-fixing mechanism, we 
not only avoid its being discredited but we also preserve it for the use for which 
it was originally designed—a general index or indicator of the relationship of 
agriculture to the economy as a whole. 

There is a popular misconception that a parity price, based on statistical data 
related to some distant prior period, is a fair price. The unfairness of this idea 
becomes readily apparent when it is realized that citrus farmers have demon- 
strated by steadily increasing production, that they consider prices at about 50 
percent of parity profitable, when at the same time wool producers have demon- 
strated by steadily decreasing production that they consider returns around 100 
percent of parity unprofitable. Such a crude tool as parity is bound to mislead 
both buyers and sellers when substituted for delicately balanced market prices. 

Not only do parity ratios not reflect a fair price, but they do not adequately 
reflect costs of production. Practically all statisticians recognize that the varia- 
bility in the cost of production from area to area, from farm to farm, and from 
year to year on the same farm, is so great that it can never be successfully cap- 
suled into a statistical formula. This new approach based on market prices tends 
to overcome many of these difficulties. 

Neither will consumers properly balance production with consumption at prices 
fixed to a parity ratio nor will farmers and ranchers balance production to meet 
consumption at prices tied to such a backward-looking formula. On the other 
hand, in response to an accurate indicator of supply and demand—market prices, 
farmers will adjust production and consumers will adjust consumption so that 
unwanted surpluses will not appear. 

We believe that these recommendations come nearer to meeting the objectives 
outlined in the original Agricultural Adjustment Act and to meeting the current 
situation than would the continued operation of support and allotment programs 
under the current provisions of law. 
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This new and forward-looking proposal has another advantage of being easily 
understood. It is a simplified approach. It gets away from complicated formulas 
and gadgets. It avoids giving the Secretary of Agriculture complete discretion 
with regard to price supports. Above all, it is related to the supply-demand 
situation for each commodity in a recent period. Price supports, in order to be 
workable, must be related to the supply-demand situation as reflected in the 
market. After all, market prices are the best tool yet devised by free men to tell 
producers whether to increase or decrease production and to signal to consumers 
whether to buy more or less of a commodity. Through markets, millions of con- 
sumers, both at home and abroad, daily vote for their preferences. 

This approach is an integral part of our program to enable farmers to earn 
and get the highest possible net income per family with due regard for the 
protection of individual freedom which we prize so highly. 


Mr. Atserr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mr. Marshall call his 
other witnesses before we start questioning them, and then we can 
question them all at one time. 

Mr. Poace. Probably that would save some time. 

It is perfectly permissible, I want you to understand. 

Mr. Marsnatu. They will have just short statements, no written 
statements. 

Mr. Poace. Suppose that you, Mr. Marshall, call whoever you want 
to make statements, and they can make their statements and then we 
will question the whole group. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Thank you. 

I would like to call first Mr. George Doup, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau. 


? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DOUP, PRESIDENT, INDIANA FARM 
BUREAU, AND BOARD MEMBER, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Dover. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Harvey, of course, I think, stated it very well that Indiana is inter- 
ested in this problem and, certainly, it is true of many other States, 
too, throughout the Corn Belt and otherwise. 

I would just want to elaborate a little bit on the question of the 
referendum and to question whether or not the first part of that 
referendum has any usefulness at all. 

Whether or not it is really difficult for a farmer, in view of the way 
the question is posed, to understand what they might be saying in a 
vote, that is something I want to talk about. 

In our resolutions we said—and I just want to quote from them, s 
you will know exactly what they are—we said last December: 


* * * that price-support programs can be made to facilitate orderly marketing of 
farm commodities. 


But they also went on to say: 


Where price supports and production adjustment programs are used, they 
should be designed to facilitate orderly marketing rather than guarantee un- 
realistic prices. 

Now, if this question was posed to farmers here in Indiana, they 
would, I think, pretty generally vote for a price support program if 
they knew in voting that it was a program they could live with; and 
if it was not a program they could live with, then I am just as sure as 
I know the farmers in Indiana, they would turn it down. 

We have had referendums, as Mr. Marshall stated in our statement ; 
we have had them, and the figures show that the vote was 14 percent 
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nationally and in Indiana, I think, 12 percent only, that farmers com- 
plied under the farm program in acreage. 

So, this makes it really difficult, and we recognize this as a problem 
for the committee. 

Mr. Harvey knows we had a referendum on the time question in 
Indiana, and we did not accomplish a thing by it because the wording 
of the referendum was so difficult and so vague that it did not really 
mean anything when we got it; and this is the one that I really ques- 
tion in this one: as to whether it will serve any point of usefulness. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Doup. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Next is Mr. Hill from lowa. 


STATEMENT OF E. HOWARD HILL, PRESIDENT, IOWA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Hitz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is always 
good to see Charlie Hoeven from our State again when we come down 
here. 

I want to say in the beginning I certainly think we need a farm pro- 
gram, and you happen to be listening to a fellow now who has always 
been for a program—I am told of a farmer who is referred to as never 
having been in, but I have always been in, and I am in this year be- 
cause I have always thought whatever the program was, we ought 
to try to make it work. 

There is one thing I do feel quite strongly on, though, and that is 
in Iowa farmers want a simple program. They do not want compli- 
cated programs. 

Even the soil depleting base that we have this year is complicated 
enough for them, and if we had a soil depleting base and a soil conserv- 
ing base and the allotment in addition to it, I just know that they 
would throw up their hands and say, “This is just too complex for us.” 

Well, there are some other segments as Charlie brought out in his 
testimony that are really important in Iowa as far as the feed grains, 
and one of them is oats; and we raise more barley, and we are even 
raising rye, and even soybeans are feed grains, inasmuch as the protein 
supplement is one of the main things that you get from soybeans; and 
these itmes are left out of the program. 

So, that would be looked on very unfriendly in Iowa. 

I would also like to comment just a minute on this bushelage thing 
that was brought out this morning: 

Our Iowa farmers have never been for that, because, as I believe 
Mr. Hoeven a little while ago said 85 percent of our grains are fed to 
livestock in Iowa, and they have never felt that it would be practical 
or feasible to have our programs based on a bushelage. It would be a 
little like a program, a controlled program, for sows; because you can- 
not tell how many pigs a sow is going to have and, also, you don’t 
know how much you are going to produce by way of bushels per acre. 

Now, we have had a president and voting delegates from our country 
bureaus at a meeting at Ames Tuesday of this week to discuss the 
marketing program, trying to do a better job in marketing some of our 
livestock and poultry products as I “guinea pigged” with them a little 
bit on this and the reaction I got from them was that it was just too 
complicated, in the first place, to understand; and in the next place 
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that there should be set forth in a referendum choices that would be 
understandable to the farmers voting on it, and so I pass that on to 
you, as the chairman and members of the committee for just what- 
ever it is worth. 

I think that this is one of the most serious things about this proposal, 
that it is very complicated and it would be very difficult to set it forth 
in the referendum and so I, as a farmer, would understand the various 
ramifications of it. I thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsnaty, Next is Mr. J. H. West, president of the Texas Farm 
Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. WEST, PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARM BUREAU 


Mr. West. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
certainly to commend you for your interest in this. I did have a 
short statement to make but I feel in the interest of time that I would 
much rather that the committee would ask the questions that they 
want to ask and I certainly do not want to take up any time. 

But there is one thing I would add to this, that grain feeds on 
farms in some of the areas that we have is a crop that 1s particularly 
adapted to get a fellow over the hump when he is hailed out or blown 
out of some other crop, and acreage allotment would certainly work a 
hardship in those areas. 

Then, you find that there is a natural difference in prices, between 
the prices of the grain sorghum, so that we feel that a program should 
be able to reflect that on an analogous basis than to determine the 
price—what the fellow will pay for it, and I do want any program to 
reflect that. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Next is Mr. G. A. Biggs, of Pennsylvania. 


STATEMENT OF G. A. BIGGS, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Biees. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I happen 
to be a dairy farmer, myself, in Pennsylvania and I come from a 
dairy section and coming from a dairy section we always look at these 
programs that control our dairy feed situation in our area with some- 
what of a frown because we don’t quite understand how you can con- 
nect—how we can milk the number of cows that we do milk in those 
areas with a control program, and the one in this particular bill that 
I think has the most effect probably on our section than anything 
else is perhaps silage because, you see, we are feeding quite large 
quantities of silage, not only corn silage but sorghum silage and sor- 
ghum is beginning to be rather an important crop throughout sec- 
tions of the lower northeast region of the United States and we do feed 
a lot of grass silage and corn silage—in fact, as some of you know, 
a lot of the 30-acre wheat exemption is now being grown for silage 
purposes. 

To sum up my comments as coming from that particular area of 
dairy farms, I am sure the dairy farmers are looking at this as some- 
thing that might be used as a means that might control the number 
of cows that we might milk. 
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Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. MarsHatu. There is only one more, there are a number of presi- 
dents that I would like to call but I will call Mr. Walter L. Ran¢ olph, 
vice president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and he is 
also president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation. 

Because of the fact that Mr. Randolph lives in an area where there 
is some noncommercial corn production I would like to have a word 
from him if it is permissible. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, PRESIDENT, ALABAMA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. RanpoteH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
delighted to be here. I think I probably can just take Alabama as an 
illustration of the States in the Southeast, and I might mention one or 
two other States just briefly. 

We have, out of 67 counties, we have 17 in the commercial area. 
Florida has 5 corn counties in the commercial area. Tennessee has 6 
and you have [indicating] about 28 out of 95—I don’t know how many 
counties there are down there. 

Well, program A, of course, would expand corn control operations 
over a much greater part of our States than now is the case and it is 
my opinion that that would not meet with the approval of our pro- 
ducers in this area that I am speaking of. That is one point I wanted 
to make. The other is about the referendum. I happen to have the 
figures for Alabama and they show that we have 129,688 farms re- 
ported i in the Census as growing corn and in the vote only 17 476 would 
be eligible to vote in this referendum. And I think you would find 
that is true in a number of States. 

Now, I seriously question that taking the vote of 17,000 people 
should decide what is to be done by almost 130,000 and I think that 
that part of it is certainly questionable, Mr. Chairman. 

I noticed a tendency to lean over toward the small farmer; but 
this one seems to lean the other way, and I think they seem to go to 
extremes either way, but this one seems to go to the extreme of the 
larger farmer deciding on what all of them will do. 

Speaking generally, we favor what we have recommended to the 
committee rather than the approach that is made by the committee 
print. That is all and I thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for permitting him to speak. 

Mr. Poace. Well, Mr. Marshall, I wonder if I may ask questions 
of you as a group, that is, ask you the questions and if you care to 
have someone else comment, maybe we can do it that way most effec- 
tively. 

I am not sure that I understand Mr. Randolph right there, possibly 
it was because I am hard of hearing, but I believe he suggested that 
this would not give the small farmer the opportunity that it gave the 
large farmer. 

Mr. Ranportru. In the case of being able to vote. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, why does he need to vote, when he gets all of 
the benefits of the program if he wants to comply and even if this is 
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adopted he does not have to comply with it, but if he wants to comply 
with it he can get all the benefits that the larger farmer can get, he 
can get the same payment, he can get all of the treatment that the 
larger farmer can get and he is not discriminated against in any way 
and he does not have to comply with it if he does not want to. 

Mr. Ranvotpeu. It does affect him. 

Mr. Poace. How does it affect him ? 

Mr. Ranpotreu. Well, anything you do about corn and feed grains 
affects all corn and feed grain farmers. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, but how could this small farmer be hurt ? 
If it has any effect at all, it is going to reduce production and the 
small farmer can continue to produce everything he wants to. He can 
go right ahead and produce every acre he has been producing on and he 
has not been hurt. 

Mr. Ranpotru. He could double or triple his acres? 

Mr. Poage. He is only producing 15, if 15 only then he could double 
it and if only 5, maybe 600 percent. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. He can increase it considerably, in other words? 

Mr. Poace. Certainly. 

Mr. Ranpotren. You mean he could not increase it above 30 acres? 

Mr. Poaae. That is right. Above 30 acres he can vote and he comes 
under control but if he is below 30 acres he can plant all of the corn 
he wants, so how can he be hurt by having his neighbor restricted ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. Of course, one of the points Mr. Marshall made in 
his testimony was that with such a great number of producers who are 
part of the program—he said the program probably would not curtail 
production which I think is certainly true, and my personal opinion is 
that the program would greatly increase produc tion. 

Mr. Poace. You think the program in section 3 would greatly in- 
crease it ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Yes, sir. You have so many people outside of it. 

Mr. Poage. Yes, but 

Mr. Ranpoten. Who could increase their production and I feel that 
is very likely to offset the small reduction that you would get in those 
who are in the program. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, would you suggest that we reduce that 30-acre 
figure, that exemption ? 

“Mr. Ranvoupu. Well, I don’t think that I am prepared to advise you 
with respect to program A, because our policies and my personal views 
are for the Farm Bureau recommendations. 

Mr. Poace. Well, we understand that and we certainly would not 
expect you to vote for this if it is put ina referendum. 

But certainly I should think that you would feel like Mr. Newsom, 
that you w Sa cor us to improve whatever is proposed. You would 

want to have the best choice submitted to your people that could be 
and I think the committee would appreciate having your suggestions 
as to how to improve these things before they are . submitted, rather 
than simply tell us that they are bad and not suggest how they could 
be improved. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. My personal opinion is that we should not allow a 
vote on this. That is my personal opinion, 

Mr. Poacr. And then would you require one of the smaller pro- 
ducers to make the same percentage of reduction that the larger pro- 
ducer would have to make. 
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Mr. Ranporpnu. I think it would be equitable. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, you would not apply to those the same 
sort of principle as you would to cotton, where a man has under four 
acres gets an advantage over the man with above that? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Mr. Chairman, I must repeat that I prefer the 
recommendations we have made. 

Mr. Poacr. We understand that. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. On the feed-grain program. SOC 

Mr. Poacr. Well, we certainly understand that, but let me put it this 
way 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I don’t 

Mr. Poacr. May I make a statement or ask a question ? 

Mr. Ranpotpnu. Certainly, I am sorry. 

Mr. Poacr. This committee can take judicial notice of the fact that 
every member of the Farm Bureau Federation would prefer section 4 
to section 3 and that is no criticism, that is no condemnation, we can 
take judicial note of that fact and so let us not discuss that again, that 
you do not want section 3. We understand that. 

But, if section 3 is going to be submitted, how would you rather 
have it submitted, how would you improve it? 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. On that point, I have not considered that question 
and I don’t think I am able to answer that question, but if you ask me 
specific points, I will try. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I am asking you on this point. Would you say 
that you would put all of the restrictions on this man, the small pro- 
ducer of corn or grain sorghums that you would place on the large 
commercial producer ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, if you went that route, I think it would be 
equitable that we do it but I would not go that route 

Mr. Poace. We have gone substantially that route in cotton and 
wheat. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Well, we are not going to discuss cotton, we are 
going to do that tomorrow. 

Mr. Poace. I know, but is it sound legislation for us to give exemp- 
tion to the 4-acre cotton man, and I believe you supported that, I be- 
lieve you were present before this subcommittee when we did that very 
thing, I mean you sat in room 1308 and favored the 4-acre man. 

Mr. Ranpoirn. That was the policy of the Farm Bureau at that 
time. 

Mr. Poace. You supported that at that time? 

Mr. Ranvorrn. Yes, at that time. 

Mr. Poace. You support that now, don’t you? 

Mr. Ranporpnu. No. 

Mr. Poage. You don’t? 

Mr. Ranvotren. No. 

Mr. Poacr. You have abandoned the 4-acre provision ? 

Mr. Ranvoirn. We adopted a resolution in opposition to that at 
the Miami meeting. 

Mr. Poace. Let me get that straight. What does that resolution 
provide—are you in favor of wiping out the 4-acre provision for the 
cotton grower ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes. That is the policy of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 
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Mr. Poacer. In other words, you want to treat the man who grows 
2 acres just the same as you would the man who grows 200; that is 
right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. I don’t know whether that is right but that is just 
the way we favor it. 

Mr. Podge. All right, but I think it is very disappointing to me that 
we cannot get any reasonable suggestions from your group. 

When you came here I thought that we would be hearing some fine 
suggestions from you people coming here and we would deeply appre- 
ciate it if you could give us suggestions, but when people come and 
will not make suggestions, I just cannot understand it. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Mr. Chairman, will you allow me to answer that? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I assume you are referring to me. 

Mr. Poager. I certainly am, I am not talking behind your back, I 
am talking to you, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. Well, certainly I do not think it is right to say 
that we have not made suggestions. We have made suggestions here 
and heretofore, and you have them here in mimeographed form and 
they are before you now. Now, you may not agree with those sugges- 
tions and that certainly is your ‘right, but we have made recommenda- 
tions about corn, the corn and feed grain problem. 

Mr. Poaar. Well, I had hopes that we could get an expression on 
these things of w hat we might do, how we could i improve all sections 
of this bill. 

Mr. Newsom made some, he came forth and he made some sugges- 
tions. I do not approve of all of them but you heard him awhile ago 
and I think he was perfectly willing to suggest, he was perfectly will- 
ing to discuss the problem. 

Also, yesterday we had the Farmers Union and they came forth 
and they made some suggestions. I did not approve but they were 
perfectly willing to discuss the effect of these things or the possible 
effect of any other program, they were perfectly willing to try to give 
us the benefit of their knowledge of how these programs would affect 
the farmers that they represented. 

And so I had the hope that you would give us the benefit of your 
knowledge since I know you have a great deal of knowledge, but since 
you will not, I would like to ask Mr. Marshall 

Mr. Ranpoupnu. I stipulate I have made suggestions. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, that is all right, if that is all you want to do in 
the way of discussion, we are willing to let it go at that, and we are 
not going to ask you to discuss anything you don’t want to. We 
simply thought that it would be helpful to the Nation as a whole if 
you, as the largest farm organization would discuss these problems. 
But now you are merely telling us what the voting delegates voted for. 

Well, now, we can read. There is no member of this committee that 
is illiterate, we can read your printed resolutions and it is utterly 
unnecessary to bring in 15 or 20 people and hear them if they are sim- 
ply going to read resolutions to us. 

Mr. Marsuaun. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I did not only read the resolutions 

Mr. Poace. No, I know you did not. 
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Mr. Marsnatu. But I pointed out the fact that I had 15 pages of 
additional material which had been previously presented. I think 
there are a great many new ideas that had not previously been, at 
that time, submitted to this committee, and we may be unfortunate 
in the way that we approached this, because our recommendations are 
what was presented earlier rather than today. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, maybe I can ask a question or two that will not 
embarrass you and you can tell me if you cannot discuss it. 

Do you favor the idea of holding a referendum between 2 differ- 
ent choices? I am not asking whether you like these 2 choices, but 
I ask you, do you like the idea of having referendum between 2 
choices ¢ 

Mr. Marsuatu. We feel—we have had one referendum which in- 
dicates the direction the farmers would go, but as I believe Mr. Ran- 
dolph said, they did give us clear choices for 

Mr. Poace. Well, Mr. Marshall, we called on our attorney, Mr. 
Murray here, we called on our attorney to get from the Farm Bureau 
Federation their idea of what they wanted in a corn-feed grain bill. 
That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Morray. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. You got it, didn’t you? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And you put it into the bill, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Murray. We did not put it in the bill the exact way the Farm 
Bureau submitted it, we deleted certain things, barely, oats and cotton 
and put in only what affected corn and sorghum. 

Mr. Poace. Well, of course, if we are going to legislate separately 
for cotton, and I think we can agree we have got to have separate 
legislation for cotton, we obviously cannot put cotton in this bill, we 
can put it in a comprehensive bill but not in this one. Would you, Mr. 
Marshall, be willing to prepare for the attorney of this committee a 
draft of the legislation that the Farm Bureau Federation feels is 
desirable in the case of corn and feed grains? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we have such a bill prepared and it is 
being circulated and we hope to present it to you, Mr. Chairman and 
all the members of the committee, and it combines the Farm Bureau 
program for cotton and feed grains into one bill. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, would you give us a bill for corn and feed grains 
without cotton in it because you and I and all of us know that cotton, 
just as Mr. Simpson pointed out, cannot be considered by this sub- 
committee, so will you give us a corn and feed grain bill that meets 
your problem ? 

Mr. Lynn. We will give you a bill with corn and feed grain both 
combined and you can separate it out. 

Mr. Poacs. We cannot separate it out because that is exactly what 
our attorney tried to do. 

Mr. Morray. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. We found we could not please everybody. We are 
trying our honest best to present just what you present to us and if 
you will write it for us and leave cotton out and include the things 
that you want and put in some clarification or anything else that you 
want and give it to us, maybe the subcommittee will want to include 
it in this bill. 
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I cannot tell you what the subcommittee will want to do but will 
you give us that kind of a measure that will be what the Farm Bureau 
wants ¢ 

We have been trying to please you, gentlemen. We have even pro- 
posed to give you the preference over every other organization in 
America. We are trying to give you the chance to submit your 
proposal to the farmers of America just the way you want it. 

We have not been able to give Mr. Newsom and we have not been 
able to give the Farmers Union that opportunity. We have not been 
able to give it to those other organizations but we are trying to give 
you that opportunity and we would deeply appreciate it if we had 
your cooperation. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Chairman, this combination bill which is at 
the present time ready, if you will separate the cotton out, it is rela- 
tively easy, but all the rest of the feed grains, we would insist all feed 
grains stay in. 

Mr. Poace. Well, that is all right. Just take the cotton provi- 
sions out and the provisions relating to any other controlled com- 
modities because I understand as well as you that there are other 
laws that relate to those other commodities and we cannot repeal those 
laws here; but if you take out the cotton, the other controlled com- 
modities whether they are rice, tobacco, peanuts, or cotton, and give 
us that bill—and you say it would be easy—I wonder whether you 
could not bring it down tomorrow before us when you appear at the 
cotton subcommittee. 

We want to give you what you want. We did give you what we 
thought you w anted and now we understand you don’t want it. It 
makes me feel that you don’t want title 4 submitted to the farmers. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Not in its present form. 

Mr. Poace. That is the way I understand it and I have no criticism 
about that. But suppose you try to bring it down tomorrow just 
as you would like to have it submitted. Will you do that, and bring 
it to us, a bill for corn and feed grains just like the farm bureau wants 
it? 

Mr. Lynn. We will have the bill tomorrow, but it will not be the 
referendum approach, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacer. Well, it will not be what we have got, but we can offer 
that to the farmers on the one hand and then the other on the other 
hand, can’t we? 

Mr. Lynn. You will do that over our objection. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I say 

Mr. Lynn. We are not willing to submit—pardon me, Mr. Mar- 
shall, were you about to say something ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Lynn. But when you talk about a control program and then 
you refer to a program in the committee print, there is no such thing 
as far as title 3 in this committee print as compared to freeing up 
the acreage 

Mr. Poacr. We are not asking you for any referendum, but if you 
will show us what you want, show us the bill that you would like 
to have enacted into law for corn and feed grains and not mix it up 
with cotton, we would like to have that. 

Now, I am not asking you to prepare anything endorsing a refer- 
endum; I am merely asking you what you want. I am asking you to 
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submit a bill for corn and feed grains that you would write if you were 
the Congress or the President. 

Mr. Ranvotru. If I may say a word—— 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. You are asking him to do a very difficult and im- 
possible thing from the standpoint of our policy because our policy 
only is that the cotton and the corn and feed grains will be in the 
same bill. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Randolph, when did that become the policy ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. At the January Board meeting. _ 

Mr. Poace. Well, didn’t you change that policy in Dallas a week 
ago tomorrow ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Didn’t you submit to the cotton subcommittee about 3 
weeks ago a cotton proposal ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Yes, but 

Mr. Poace. And didn’t you have a meeting in Dallas and change 
that proposal ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, we did not change it. 

Mr. Poace. You did not? 

Mr. Ranpvotren. No. 

Mr. Poacre. Well, then, as far as the Farm Bureau is today, the 
proposal that was circulated when I was in Dallas on Monday, and 
which was alleged to be the cotton program of the Farm Bureau, was 
not the program of the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Ranvoien. Well, it was substantially, maybe not in every detail. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, it was not what presented in the cotton subcom- 
mittee 3 weeks before ? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. That is right, we changed it some but it is still 
tied in with corn and feed grains. 

Mr. Poacr. What was circulated then wasn’t tied in—it was cir- 
culated as the cotton program with no reference to corn and feed 
grains. I don’t know whether that was an oversight or whether you 
did not want the cotton interests to feel that they were tied up with 
corn and feed grains 

Mr. Ranvotpu. As far as I know—and perhaps some of the other 
fellows can answer—— 

Mr. Lynn. It was not a bill. 

Mr. Poagr. It was a mimeographed sheet. 

Mr. Lynn. Three pages. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Lynn. It was not a bill. 

Mr. Ranpoten. That is a part of it pertaining to cotton. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, and all we are asking that you give us is 
the part of it pertaining to feed grains. You can separate the cot- 
ton out, apparently, because you said you could do it—lI believe Mr. 
Marshall said—and then will you give us the remaining part? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I was the chairman of the meeting and it was un- 
derstood that this was the cotton part of the corn and feed-grain 
program. 

Mr. Poace. I understand, and we are agreeing with you that there 
should be a program not only in corn and feed grains but for wheat 
and for dairies. We agree, but we recognize that we have to begin 
brick by brick to build the edifice and we would so much appreciate 
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it if you would at least give us the specifications of the bricks that 
you want used. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Mr. Chairman, we can do that. We will furnish 
that material, There are some things—there was one question asked 
a while ago which I did not feel was adequately covered, that dealt 
on the referendum and the 30-acre proposal where it gets up in the 
neighborhood where a man must have a base of around 36 acres of 
corn in order to be effective, and this will eliminate many, many people 
from the provisions of the act all over the area—for instance, Indiana, 
where the average is about 40 acres per corn farmer, and I do not 
know exactly what ours are, but ours are just a little above that, so 
that the volume of corn outside would be terrifically high. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, the committee is deeply concerned about that and 
we had a discussion yesterday and before that we discussed it in 
executive session and we discussed it repeatedly and we would be 
delighted to have your suggestions. 

We are not here just to find fault with everything you suggest, Mr. 
Marshall, we would appreciate any suggestions you want to make and 
if you think 15 acres would be more realistic, very well, we would 
welcome your suggestion and if as Mr. Randolph, I believe, suggested, 
there is no practical figure and there should not be any exemptions, 
we would be very glad to have your views on that. 

Mr. Marsan. Well, I am a wheat farmer and wheat has a 15-acre 
minimum and I would like to see that completely abolished, and 1 
would like to see a minimum of this nature abolished. 

Mr. Poace. For all commodities ? 

Mr. Marswatu. That is right. 

Mr. Poaeer. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I could not see the consistency here. You say that you 
want to abolish the 30-acre people and I think I understand Mr. Ran- 
dolph to say that one of the objections was because we were trying to 
toalade the noncommercial area with the commercial area in corn. 

Now, if you are trying to exclude the noncommercial area you have 
got more people producing corn and I cannot follow the consistency 
of these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, I think that I said about was that this would 
spread the control of corn acreage over a greater area of the country 
than now. 

Mr. Jones. Well, would you see any objection including wherever 
grown if all 

Mr. RanvoipH. Excuse me, our recommendation proposes not to 
have allotment controls on corn and feed grains. 

Mr. Jones. So you would take it off both commercial and noncom- 
mercial and not have any control ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. You don’t want the program to have corn at all, then? 

Mr. Ranvotren. Oh, no, the program we want to have for corn is 
contained in this document [exhibiting] and it provides for the elimi- 
nation—it says, “corn acreage allotments will be terminated.” 

Mr. Poace. What document? 

Mr. Ranpoipn. Page 7 of the attachment. 

Mr. Poace. I see. 
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Mr. Ranbotren. And there are 3 or 4 points on page 7 which are 
the action of the board, our board that I have been referring to and 
it says down there on the 4th line from the bottom of that part that 
is single spaced, it says, “corn acreage allotments will be terminated,’ 
and that is our recommendation. 

Mr. Poacr. Well now, within 2 minutes we will have devoted an 
hour to this discussion. ‘Are there any other statements ! 

Mr. Sommervitte. Mr. Chairman, we feel since we are in a corn- 

rowing State, and it is a State that grows more corn than any other 

tate in the Union and it can probably grow more corn as well as 
better than in Iowa [laughter], but, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out that the farmers in the Plains areas would look very much 
with disfavor at including sorghum in your alloted crops because of 
the fact that in most of these areas in the Plains States inc luding Texas, 
Oklahoma, and parts of Nebraska, they use sorghum as an insurance 
crop when wheat blows or is held out and then they can come in with 
sorghum and if you put that in under an allotment as an alloted crop 
it is going to take that insurance away from them, so to speak. And 
if they cannot grow a crop to insure ‘that they will get through that 
year, I think it is very important to the Plains area and these fellows 
think that that is discriminating because you want them all tied to- 
gether in relation to corn. 

Mr. Poace. That is exactly the basis on which we put sorghum in 
there, because we recognize that it is a substitute, that sorghum is a 
substitute for corn. 

I come from Texas where we grow more sorghum than any other 
State in the Union and we would be delighted to have you control 
corn and give us no control over the sorghum, but if you give us no 
control on : sorghum and a control on corn, then we hardly think that 
it would be fair to Mr. Hoeven or those people who are making a liv- 
ing growing corn, because I know and you all know that you can sell 
corn on the market and have sor ghum take the place of that corn. 

Mr. SomMeRrvILLE. But I want to point out that we do not want al- 
lotments on corn, either. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, you are just opposed to everything, but you 
tell us that it is unfair to include sorghum. 

Mr. Sommervitte. I said our farmers in that area would look with 
very much disfavor to including that and also it would be hard on 
the livestock men and feeders that grow silage and if you put on 30 
acres or whatever limit, thousands of the farmers grow silage of all 
kinds and they have to feed, and they feed all of their production i in 
livestock on the feed end as well as the fattening end of livestock and 
I think that there are a lot of things in this title that would not be 
looked at with favor. 

Mr. Poace. Well now, your thought is, if I understand you, that 
you would prefer to let the price go down to such an extent that ulti- 
mately you would hope that people would quit producing corn and 
sorghum, is that it? 

Mr. Sommervitte. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poace. I know you didn’t say that, that is why I am asking you 
if that is what you would like to see happen. 

Mr. SommervitiF. No, I say that we are in favor of average prices 
which would tie producing feed grains to the market in any 3-year 
period. 
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Mr. Poace. If you let those prices go low enough you ultimately 
cause people to get out of the business, do you not? It will not cause 
them to go out immediately, would it ? 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE. I am sure it would. 

Mr. Poacer. If the price goes down the immediate reaction is to try 
to grow more, isn’t that right? a 

Mr. SomMerviLte. Well, that is the way a lot of people anticipate or 
look at, but a lot of times that does not happen. af 

Mr. Poacer. Well, now, if a man can grow more acres than he will if 
he can finance it, and of course if he cannot finance it then he does not 
and untimately he would reach the point where he could not finance it, 
and ultimately as I see it you want to run the prices for feed grain in- 
cluding corn very low and ultimately you would anticipate over a 
period of years you could that way reduce the production. That is 
the philosophy, is it not ? 

Mr. Sommervitte. Well, if you take the base acreage where you 
place in this bill 

Mr. Poaae. I thought you did not want any base acreage. 

Mr. Sommervitie. Well, you asked for some criticism 

Mr. Poace. Well, I am asking you right now what it is that you are 
wanting and I am asking you if you favor the proposition to let the 
prices go extremely low in the hope 

Mr. Sommervitxe. I am favoring prices geared more to the market. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you think that prices would go lower if production 
was unlimited in amount ? 

Mr. Sommervitxe. In the past history it did not always go—some 
years it goes higher. 

Mr. Poace. Well, it is true when it reflects the weather and other 
conditions but if you have unlimited production you could expect the 
prices to go much lower than if you had control production, wouldn’t 
you? 

Mr. Sommervitte. The past history does not always point that out. 

Mr. Poace. It does not? 

Mr. Sommervitte. No. 

Mr. Poace. Where? 

Mr. Sommervitte. Well, look through your agricultural statistics, 
ask your agricultural statisticans and I think you will find—I don’t 
think it holds true, sometimes it is true and some years it is not. 

Mr. Poacr. Where are the instances where it is not true? 

Mr. Sommervitte. I don’t have the figures. 

Mr. Ranpotren. The figures are on page 9 and 10. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE. But the point is that if you take this average of 
3 years it does not always mean that it goes lower and what I am trying 
to say, putting it in other words, is that it might or might not, it would 
not always go lower. 

Mr. Poace. Wouldn’t you want it to go lower? 

Mr. Sommervitie. No, not necessarily. If it would bring in—we 
want it geared to the market and it does not necessarily have to go 
lower. 

Mr. Poacer. Let me ask you this. Of course, I remember that one of 
the gentlemen with us today said that he did not know and maybe you 
don’t know, but would you say if do you know—would you favor 
higher prices for feed grains or lower prices? 
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Mr. SomMervite. I would not say either. 

Mr. Poace. You want what you call medium prices. Where do you 
think that is, in dollars and cents, for corn ? 

Mr. Sommervitue. I don’t have that, I couldn’t say it in dollars and 
cents, I think that in some areas it is much different than in others. 

Mr. Poace. Can you say in percentage of parity ? 

Mr. Sommervitiz. Well, I think parity is a thing that is hard to 
determine—— 

Mr. Poage. I know, so how can you arrive at what you conceive to 
be the medium price, then ? 

Mr. Sommervi11e. I arrived at it when I say that we would make 
it on a 3-year average geared to the market. 

Mr. Poaar. One of the gentlemen said that farmers had a difficulty 
in Indiana and he pointed out that they had a difficulty in understand- 
ing these things and we are having difficulty in understanding what 
you want and I want to understand just what you want in the price, in 
the way of the price and ordinarily I believe you would say that you 
want $1 for corn or that you want $1.50 for corn and we can say that 
we want 30 cents for cotton or 35 cents, that is the way we ordinarily 
describe these things when we talk about prices. Now, what do you 
conceive to be a fair price for corn right now ¢ 

Mr. Sommervitte. A fair price for corn is determined on how you 
use it. Your livestock will reflect a much different price on the market. 

Mr. Poace. That is not the proposition, that is what you can get out 
of it. I am asking you what the fair price is if you are going to buy 
corn. 

Mr. SomMervit_e. It depends a lot on the quality. 

Mr. Poace. All right, let us talk about No. 2 corn. You know what 
we are talking about when we are talking about corn. 

Mr. SomMERrvILLE. Well, not this year. 

Mr. Poage. Yes, I know that there is wet corn, but I am talking now 
about No. 2 corn so that we will both understand. Tell me what you 
think you should have to pay for No. 2 corn. 

Mr. SommMervitte. What I pay for it? 

Mr. Poage. What you ought to pay for it. 

Mr. Sommervitte. I grow my own corn. 

Mr. Poaes. Allright. Then you sell your corn ? 

Mr. Sommervitte. No, only through livestock. 

Mr. Poace. Only through livestock but some of your neighbors do, 
some of the people that you represent they either buy or sell corn, don’t 
they ? 

Mr. SomMervitte. Not many of them do. 

Mr. Poage. All right, what do you think your neighbor ought to 
have to pay for corn ? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE. What neighbor—that is a decision for him to 
make. 

Mr. Poage. I understand that it is a decision for him to make, but 
what should he have to pay for it? 

Mr. Sommervitte. And [I still say that it is his own decision and 
what I say would not make any difference. 

Mr. Poace. Well, what this committee is trying to do is to determine 
at least to some extent what that neighbor should get for his corn 
and what another neighbor should have to pay. 
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Don’t you have some opinion as to how much you ought to have to 
pay for corn? 

Mr. Sommervitie. No, I don’t have. 

Mr. Poacr. You don’t have? 

Mr. Sommervitte. No. 

Mr. Poacr. You don’t have any idea what you ought to pay. 

Do you have any idea what you ought to get if you sold it? 

Mr. Sommervitte. I don’t know. I put it in livestock; at the end 
of the year, I know. 

Mr. Poace. Well, if you sold it—— 

Mr. Sommervitte. I don’t sell it. 

Mr. Poace. You do not sell it except through livestock. 

Mr. Sommervitte. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But if in some years you might find that you do not 
want to have the livestock, then what do you think you ought to get 
for corn ? 

Mr. Sommervitiz. “Some years”—that makes a lot of difference; 
some years are different than others. 

Mr. Poage. I see you have been in the Farm Bureau for a long 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hacen. Would you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Well, not for a minute. I would like to get an answer, 
a price. 

Mr. Hacen. I should like to ask on the question that you raised, or 
the gentleman from Colorado, which is shown on page 4 of their 
statement, which reflects that from 1954 to 1957 the market prices and 
the support prices went down continuously, and also the acreage went 
down continuously ; and so that would seem to contradict the idea that 
if you lower the prices—— 

Mr. Poacr. But the acreage in feed grains did not go down. 

Mr. Hagen. I don’t know. These are figures on corn. 

Mr. Poace. But you just heard one of the gentleman say—and I 
have forgotten who, who pointed out that grain sorghum has gone 
up from 6 million acres in 1953, I believe, to twenty-million-odd acres 
now, and that is what is happening, because you are substituting sor- 
ghum for corn; that is what is happening, and your total production 
is going up. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I am just looking at this; talking about a single 
crop, the facts are that corn acreage has gone down in the face of a 
consistently dropping price, which would seem to dispute the premise 
of this man. 

Mr. Poacer. But it fulfills what I think is a sound premise here: 
That we are trying to deal with feed grains rather than simply corn. 

Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to leave this committee with 
the impression that we have not made a definite statement in regard 
to answering questions. 

I think that the statement was made that we did favor the elimina- 
tion of the exemptions, and I also think that the committee’s reason- 
ing is sound, that if corn is going to be affected by direct control that 
they should not vote, but I think that the Farm Bureau’s position 
would be that we would disenfranchise anybody. 

Mr. Poace. Of course not. 

Mr. West. And I think that is a definite statement that we could 
make, and we have submitted a definite statement that we did not want 
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any idea of being too critical of what the other fellow is doing, but 
we did want to make a definite statement and we did make a definite 
statement, and we do have a definite statement on who should vote; 
but we do not want anyone disenfranchised, and if they are then we 
come into the same kind of trouble that we had on wheat and on 
cotton, and we do not feel that we should make that same mistake 
again. 

Mr. Poace. Well, we do not think that we are necessarily absolutely 
right, say, on the 30 acres, and we have serious reservations about it; 
and that is why we would like to have your comments and every- 
body’s comments on those things. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement—and my 
last one as far as I am concerned—and that is that at the present time 
in the case of feed grains, leaving out wheat, there are no price con- 
trols except on corn; and, in the case of corn, these acreage allotments 
were on corn and they are voluntary; and I believe in Mr. Marshall’s 
statement that he said that in 1957 only 14 percent of the corn was 
planted under allotment; so, as a matter of fact, we have practically 
no controls now on feed grains, and, therefore, our recommendation 
is that we not—that we eliminate corn allotments and have no acreage 
allotments on any feed grains. 

Now, that puts us in the position of not being able to protect or help 
to protect a bill which expands controls greatly, not only as to the ex- 
tent of them but also as to the intensity, and that is part of our recom- 
mendation, 

Mr. Poace. Well, we are glad to have your recommendations. 

Mr. Bices. Mr. Chairman, just as an illustration, if you then deter- 
mine what the prices are that you get for something, I will say that 
this year in the northeastern part of the United States we have im- 
ported thousands or millions of bushels of Canadian oats at the same 
time with Government surplus, because they were not in line with 
the prices that we could meet; and that is the situation that you find 
when you cannot determine the price—the man buying will determine 
the price. 

And that is another statement that points up the fact that you can- 
not control one thing unless you control all. 

Mr. Poacr. Is there anything further? 

Mr. MarsHatt. Is there anyone else in our group who wants to 
speak ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Marsuatu. In closing, there is one statement that was made 
that the farmers will increase their production on these lesser acres, 
and that is different from the way I always farm. I think that a good 
farmer produces the best that he can at any time and every time 
on the acres that he plants on any crop. 

Well, now, also, on this proposition that if you lower the price 
you increase the production, that varies but the facts do not bear 
it out. 

There is another point that I want to make on the price item: 

The price item is so difficult to set, to set specific dollars and cents, 
the same as it is with labor. Labor does not want to set specific prices; 
it wants to set for a definite long period of time because you have 
altering circumstances which change; and it is the same in the 
production of agricultural commodities: you have the extreme in- 
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creases in the cost of production which have caused much difficulty 
with the result, the net result, that you could not set a specific price 
of what you would be willing to take for anything, whether it is wheat 
or corn or anything else. It becomes extremely difficult at least, in 
the same way as it is with the manufacturer or anybody that pro- 
duces a commodity for sale. It depends on what you can sell it for 
and stay in business, and it is almost impossible to state a price. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Marshall, we recognize that of course, and we rec- 
ognize that conditions change; but I think that every farmer who 
sells a bushel of corn some time or other nevertheless must talk price 
to somebody. 

Mr. Marsuat. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And the manufacturer who sells his products must fix a 
price somehow, and there has to be a price fixed just as a matter of 
convenience and a matter of trying to understand each other. 

And I think that the committee—and I speak only for myself, and I 
am not the chairman of the committee, but of this subcommittee— 
but I do know that I believe that it would be extremely helpful to 
the members of the committee if the representatives of the Farm 
Bureau would speak as frankly as the other groups; and I will say 
that no other group in the whole United States has ever come before 
this committee in the 22 years that I have been here that has been 
as evasive as your representatives are, consistently ; every time that you 
come here 

They don’t know what a high price is. They don’t know what the 
low price is. And the secretary of your organization sat and told 
us—the last time he was before the committee—that he did not have 
any idea what high or low price was. 

There is not a farmer in the United States who does not have an idea, 
but your officers, from your presidents on down, never will give us a 
direct answer. 

I do not want to embarrass any of the gentlemen who have come 
here. It is I suppose merely following a policy that, frankly, is your 
choice; and we are not going to ask you to change it. 

But let me say that the committee would deeply appreciate it if we 
could have a frank discussion by the representatives of the farmers 
of America, who are represented through your great organization, the 
same as we have through every other group that comes before us. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Chairman, the witness preceding me did not 
say dollars and cents in his presentation. 

Mr. Poace. We would not set it on anything. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Thatis right. This is not possible to do. 

Mr. Ranvotreu. I can only make a general statement in this short 
time— 

Mr. Poace. No, take your time. We will sit here and let you finish. 

Mr. Ranvotru. I would like to say that we like to sell as high as 
we can and buy as low as we can, just like anybody else. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Now, how high do you think you can sell corn ? 

Mr. Ranpoutpn. Well, sell it for as much as we can get. 

Mr. Poace. How high do you think you can sell it ? 

Mr. Marsuauy. It would be a different figure this fall than next. 

Mr. Poace. Iam asking you how high right now ? 
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Mr. Ranvotpu. I don’t sell corn, and I cannot give you an exact 
figure on that; but, in order to sell cotton in this country and abroad— 
and I am not telling you something that you don’t know, because I 
know you know—it has got to be competitive— 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Now what is “competitive” ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotpu. It varies. I could make a guess. 

Mr. Poagr. Have you any idea what it is today ? 

Mr. Ranootpu. I think that you can sell a good deal of cotton in 
this country for 32 cents and some higher than that, as a matter of 
fact; and I would like to sell it for as much as I can, but I don’t think 
we can sell much at 40 cents—that might be the price support in an- 
other year. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, now, that is a whole lot better than not telling 
me anything. Now, can you get that close with corn. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, I am not qualified to speak on corn and I 
have not tried to, I have tried to speak on general policy. 

Mr. West. I will tell you, we have been paying $1.28 for a bushel 
of corn today and we may be paying $1.30 tomorrow and maybe pay- 
ing $1.40, we get offers all the time yand we are selling corn at about 
5 cents above that, or tr ying to get 5 cents above that. 

Now, on grain sorghums, let me say that I don’t want to stick my 
neck out about grain sor hums for the people in my area because here 
is the trouble, there is such a wide area, and I am not speaking for 
that area because I don’t think that anybody can speak for it but 
among the people from our area they are saying that rather than have 
controls on grain sorghums with the possibilities of increasing the 
production and lowered crops, I have seen many farmers who said that 
they would rather have $1 a hundred price and no controls than have 
any sort of controls on the production, knowing what the controls will 
eventually lead to. Now, that is a definite statement. 

Mr. Poace. And it is very helpful and I am very proud to find that 
it is a man from Texas who will go ahead and give us an answer, 
probably the first definite statement we have had, or I will say one of 
the few definite statements we have had and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Somervitie. Would it be fair to ask you what you think the 
price of corn should be ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, I think it would be a fair on Somewhere 
in the neighborhood of between $1.30 and $1.5¢ 

Mr. Somervitie. That is about as elusive an answer as I could get. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I got within 20 cents and you didn’t get into 
anything. 

Mr. Somervirie. Now, I said the market on a three-year average, 
it could be figured out. 

Mr. Poace. And I want to ask you what that is. 

Mr. Somervitte. Well, I did not have the figures off hand but it 
can be figured out and I think it is $1.22 or pretty close but I don’t 
have those figures. 

Mr. Ranpotren. The figure is $1.22. 

Mr. Somervitte. That is right, the 3- year average. 

Mr. Ranvotr. The 3 years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Mr. Lynn. For 1957 that would have been the price. 

Mr. Ranvotren. That would have been the 90 percent of the 3-year 
average price In 1957, $1.22. 
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The Cuarrman. Any further statements? We are not going to 
adjourn until we have heard everybody that wants to be heard. 

Mr. Fiemrine. I do not know whether this discussion has been very 
helpful or not in clarifying this, but I think there is a point that is 
kind of fundamental to observe when you are talking about deter- 
mining the price, and I can say that the effect of the Farm Bureau’s 
resolution is to say that we want to have corn to sell and to buy corn 
and that those who sell and buy corn should determine it instead of 
the Congress and basically there are two different places, one is the 
market where the full interplay takes place and the effect of this 
recommendation is to say that in no year should the support price of 
corn drop more than 10 percent below the average market price for 
the 3 previous years and this is the effect and the effect, it would seem 
to me of Mr. Somerville’s statement, he wants it to be determined 
there instead of here. 

Mr. Poacer. Well, I think I can understand the difference in the 
viewpoint, I think I can understand that and all I am trying to find 
out is where Mr. Sommerville felt that would go and he says $1.22 

Mr. Somervitte. That is what it is. 

Mr. MarsHatt. It isin the statement you have. 

Mr. Poacs. Well, I cannot understand why you witnesses are so 
reluctant to tell us things that are in your statement, I cannot under- 
stand that, frankly, and it seems to me, gentlemen, that it is just a 

eneral policy of not to answer questions or to tell us what the Farm 

ureau says ought to be passed. We appreciate any information you 
give and if that is what you want and all you want to tell us then that 
is as far as we can go but we have always felt that it would be 
helpful if you would go further and tell us the effect of other things 
under consideration but we simply cannot get that, with the exception 
of the man from Texas who comes here and answers our questions— 
but most of you simply will not answer questions and it makes no dif- 
ference who asks them or what the question is. 

Mr. Ranvotexn. Well, I would say to that, Mr. Chairman, and this 
is perhaps not in reply to your statement at all, but I think that you 
will admit that we are consistent in one thing—we do have a policy. 

Mr. Poace. No, Mr. Randolph, I don’t think you are consistent, 
because you came before the subcommittee 3 weeks ago and you gave 
us a cotton program and then you went to Dallas and you changed 
that cotton program. 

Mr. Ranpoiru. That wasn’t what I meant, you did not get the lat- 
ter part of my statement. 

Mr. Poace. Then I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I said that I hope that you will admit that we are 
consistent in having a policy and presenting it to you. Now, we may 
change policies from time to time but as long as we do have one, we do 
stick to it. 

We do not come up here and sit down and change it after we get 
here, we just don’t work that way and therefore, that may be the 
reason we do not answer some of the questions that are asked because 
some of the questions that you asked me that you felt like I evaded 
were impossible for me to answer because I do not favor perfecting 
this choice at all, but if you are going to put it out, why, the worse 
you can get it, the better it would suit me and the more likely it 
would be to be voted down and so we have a program that we are 
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trying to promote, not someone else’s program—and that is said in all 
fairness, I am just trying to explain. 

Mr. Poace. That is all right. 

Mr. Somervitte. And what I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the most of us presidents and I know the president of the 
American Farm Bureau are bound by our voting delegates and we 
really believe that the membership should speak for what they want. 
Maybe a lot of other people can state what they believe without regard 
to their membership but we are bound by our own resolutions and we 
believe that that is the strength of our organization. 

Mr. Poace. Is there snythiie further ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poace. Then the committee will adjourn subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 45 p. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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